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TE devil take intrigues, Franks daß 


I ! no doubt you will be ſurprized 


to hear ſuch an exclamation from me, 
knowing my temper ſo well; but I am fo 


damnably plagued with the amour in 
which I am at preſent engaged, that I am | 
more than half ready to foreſwear all con- 
nexion with the ſex in future. No poor 

married devil was ever worſe tormented 
than I am one advantage only remains 
to 29 25 my neck, which is, that I can 
* ; with 85 
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with greater eaſe get rid of my tormen- 
8 8 
Some friend has put it into the little 
gypſy's head that I am in duty bound 
to marry her; which is a flight far above 
any idea of her own, even when ſhe had 
more in her power; indeed, her ideas 
were never very lively, which convinces 
me, that ſhe does not owe this abſurd 
chimera to the fertility of her own brain ; 
had ſhe infiſted on ſuch a promiſe as an 
article of capitulation, I ſhould have 
born the din of her loquacious tongue 
with more compoſure :—but as it is, after 
meeting me half way, and by a pre- 
mature ſurrender robbing me of the 
glory and pleaſure of a victory, ſhe is 
much miſtaken if ſhe thinks florming 
will hate any other effect than haſten- 
ing my deſertion of her; which muſt at 
any rate have happened within the courſe 


5 "of a few months, as all her charms con- 


mk : oppotiion excites our purſuit, I think 


fiſt in a fair face; and though a face may 
make captives, much more is required to 


retain them. 
Faith if the women knew how much 


we thould now and then ſee them put a 
force upon nature, and reſiſt the dear de- 
luders, in order to fix their admiration : 


but that is impoſlible ! : 


— 


„Women born to be controul'd, 
„ Stoop to the forward and the bold.“ 


I am glad to hear that the flight of my dul - 
cinea, has at length opened the eyes of her 
father and Hh e and that they can now 
ſee the amiable qualities of their eldeſt 
daughter in their true light ; ſhe, poor 
girl, led a miſerable life, owing to her 
parents unnatural partiality for her ſiſter, 
till kind chance threw her i into the way of . 
a young gentleman of genteel fortune, 
who had ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh her 
merit, and eder enough to reward 
it. The old don, glad of a pretence to 
give all his money to his darling Lucy, 
W objected to the match, though it was cer- 
W cainly far above his moſt Auge s expec- 
actions; but, by additional cruelties, oblig- 
ed her to complete the happineſs of her 
W lover, by giving him her hand without 
his conſent, or any portion, except good £7 
ſenſe, and an excellent diſpoſition improy- 
8 ment 
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ed in the ehe of e The old 
man has, ſince I have deprived him of his 


Lucy, given her the four thouſand pounds 


which he very piouſly intended for the little 


harpy, but which in juſtice ſhould have 
been divided. So you fee, good cometh out 


of evil, and I have only been an humble 
inſtrument, in the hands of madam for- 
tune, who for the ſake of a frolick, choſe 


to beſtow her ſavours vice verſa. I now 
think, conſidering that I have only expol- 


ed vice, without injuring one particle of 


virtue, that a brace of thouſands beſtowed 


upon the damſel in lieu of the portion ſhe 
has loſt, will be a reparation ſufficient to 


clear away every ſting from a conſcience, 


even delicate as mine! Her family will be 


enriched, both in fortune and happineſs, 


by her abſence. Her anceſtors pride had 
not decreaſed with their wealth, and in 


order to ſupport the ſnadow, though the 


fubſtance was gone, left a paltry eſtate 


of 7ool. per ann. entailed upon the male 
line, and their deſcendant Charles God- 


frey, not more addicted to parſimony than 
his predeceſſors, would not have had one 
oo to beſtow upon his girls, had not 
a N 
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I a legacy opportunely devolved to him. 
When I have received the neceſſary ſum, 


and matters are ſo ſettled according to my 


plan, I ſhall, without the leaſt remorſe, 


take a French leave of my fair one, 
and ſally forth in ſearch of new adven- 


tures. 
Now Frank, if 1 find that your next 
contains one of your old ſermons againſt 


the crime of ſeduction, I ſhall moſt cer- 


tainly commit 1t to the flames, and fore- 
ſwear your correſpondence, By my foul 


1 ſhall bear no reproaches now ! Whatever 
faults may riſe up againſt me, my con- 


* 


ſcience entirely acquits me in this affair, 


which, by the bye, can be troubleſome 
enough upon ſome occaſions. But where 
is my preſent offence ?—What crime have - 
I committed ?—Have I ſeduced innocence, 
or led virtue aſtray ?—No, by Heavens 
—'Tis I who have been entrapped, or if I 
have laid ſnares, tis I who have been 
caught in them; I have endured the pu- 


niſhment of daily perſecutions, for the 


mere crime of carrying off a ſilly girl, who 


would otherwiſe have fallen to the lot of 


_ firſt enſign ſhe had met with, who, not 
3 1.1 Wq 5 being 


FARREYT 


belog able to provide for her, muſt hw 
left her upon the town. Preach away !— 

I defy thee —I am proverb proof ts 
retroſpection of events authorizes me to 
ſubſeribe myſelf your honeſt friend, _ 


I; * 


as 


To-morrow I commence my ramble. I 
have ſpent three years in viewing other 
countries: I ſhall now dedicate as many 
months in exploring the beauties of my 
native ſoil—I ſhall firſt perform a promiſe 
to Ofwald Sutton, ſpend a fortnight at the 
Abbey, then regale myſelf with EK 
races. The joys of an Engliſh horſe race 
will be perfectly nouvelle; thank my ſtars, 
amongſt my numerous perfections, I can- 
not reckon that of being a biack leg. If. 
the women are handſome, to the delights 
of the field I am perfectly indifferent. 
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Miss FANNY CLIFTON TO LADY LOUISA STAFFORD, 


ARDON me, my dear Lady Louiſa, 
for making you a partaker in my ſor- 
rows, and attempting to write to you, 


when I was too much overwhelmed with 


grief, even to utter my complaints with 
coherency: but I know not Why 1 make 
an apology. I know your ſympathizing 


heart, I have every reaſon to be aſſured of 


your friendſhip, and I have your kind 
permiſſion to make you a ſharer in every 
thing that affects me. I am convinced 
then, that I am very culpable in ſuppoſing, 
even for a moment, an excuſe neceſſary; 
and for that alone I aſk forgiveneſs. 
Thank God, time has brought me to a 
more compoſed ſtate of mind; indeed, when 
I became capable of reflection, I found 
myſelt very faulty, in giving way to ſuch 


immoderate grief, which was little leſs 


than murmuring at the diſpenſations of 


Providence. To loſe the beſt of fathers, 


* 
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be left an orphan at ſo early an age, with - 


out a friend to look up to for protection, 


ae more than common woes, and ſuf- 
ficient to ſubdut a mind more ſteady than 
mine: but Heaven granted me fortitude, 
and "reaſon. reſuming her ſeat, I found 
great conſolation in the remembrance of 


my dear father's virtues, and of the un- 


eaſy life from which he was releaſed, hav- 
ing never enjoyed health for the laſt ten 
years, and being continually ſubject to the 


cruel inſults of his great relations, who you 


have heard me ſay, never forgave him after 
his marriage with my mother. One of 
my uncles, who was about a year older 
than my father, was very fond of him, and 
quarrelled with the-Earl of Carlton on his 


account. This amiable man went abroad 


when I was ſix years old, and after hav- 
ing written three letters, which gave his 
friends the pain of knowing him to be 


unfortunate, he ceaſed writing, and was 


never heard of after, though neither ex- 
pence or trouble' were 1 in inquiries 
concerning him. 


This loſs, with the death of my mother, 
hi wala happened in the ſame year, my fa- 
ther 


2.0 
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ther never recovered, though to all ap- 
pearance he was perfectly reſigned, and I 
believe, the ſmalleſt complaint never eſcap- 
dd from him; but the viſible effect it had 
upon his conſtitution, was a convincing 
proof how ſeverely he felt; his only re- 
maining comforts were, attending with 
the utmoſt diligence to my education, and 
the morals of his pariſhioners, to whom 
his benevolent heart diſplayed itſelf in the 
moſt extenſive acts of charity. - 25 A 
When I was fourteen, he was perfil | 
ed to ſend me to a London boafding- 4 
ſchool to finiſh my education. Our part- 
ing cauſed him a ſevere ſtruggle, but he 
ſaid, he would not deprive me of the moſt 
trifling accompliſhment, even to prolong 
his own life. No, my child,” ſaid he, 
« T ſhall have the ſatisfaction of thinking, 
« by the education I have given you, add- 


3 * ed to your own natural worth, that you 
= © will be an honour, rather than a diſgrace © 
. | © to your relations; this will be my com-' 
1 « fort in your abſence, and all my with for ' 
4 life will centre in ſeeing my ex an 
= © realized.” x 

Ms as I was with the novel} of 
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the ſcene I was going to engage in, yet my 
heart recoiled at leaving the place of my 


nativity. My father's words ſunk deep 
into my mind, and the joyful thought of 
returning in two ſhort years, poſſeſſed of 
every accompliſhment his fond heart could 
wiſh, ſoon chaced away ſorrow, which had 
for the firſt time obtruded itſelf on my 


mind. Little did J think, of the real hor- 
rors that ſurrounded me. A parting! A 
eternal parting! with my father! My only 


parent! My only friend! Forgive theſe 
tears, they will low | wars Sy 
„„ 


I believe in my laſt letter, which was 
dictated by a mind little ſhort of frenzy, 


I did not mention finding an aunt here, 


to whoſe perſon I was an entire ſtranger, 
but whoſe character and ſituation in life 
I had often heard from my dear father. 
She was ſiſter to my mother, who had ex- 
cellencies ſufficient to obliterate any re- 
membrance of the obſcurity of her birth; 
but to thoſe excellencies her ſiſter could 


claim no kindred, except in the negative 


virtue, of not having a bad heart: ſhe is 


malt extremely vulgar, has a turn for goſ- 


bpping 
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fi pping, 5 will liſten with avidity to 
her own faults, recounted of any other 
perſon. I feel myſelf wrong in expoſing 
the foibles of my poor aunt ; but I have 
been ſo accuſtomed to make you a par- 
taker of every thought, that I ſhould eſteem 
it a violation of friendſhip if 1 n. 2 
ſlighteſt concealment. bed 
Atſter what J have ſaid, I can eaſily judge 
of your aſtoniſhment, when I add, that 1 ; 
have. choſen this aunt for my guardian: * 
hear my reaſons, and your wonder will | 
ceaſe, Conſider that I am an orphan, en- 
tirely friendleſs, an abſolute ſtranger to 
the world, with a fortune of ſix thouſand 
pounds at my own diſpoſal, but which I 
cannot diſpoſe of myſelf, without cenſure, 
or without danger. A ſtranger, as I have 
ſaid before, to the world, and almoſt every 
body in it: I know, to be fure, who were. 
my father's moſt intimate f iends; but 1 
know likewite, that he had ſome private 
reaſons for not making choice of them, or 
he would not have deferred an eleftion:-fo = | 
efſ-ntial to the future welfare of his child. 
The knowledge of his di truſt, joined to my 
Own opinion, that it was my conduct more 
| E 6 than 


F ANN V: 


than my little fortune, which wanted a 


guardian, and that it was a truſt moſt pro- 


per for one of my own ſex, determined 


me in favour of the ſtep I have taken. 
You will naturally ſay, Mrs. Forbes, (my 


mt) of all females, is the moſt impro- 


per to regulate a woman's conduct,— 


granted ! but ſhe is the only female, who, 
I have any reaſon to think, would trouble 
herſelf with my concerns. There is alſo 
another - conſideration, which is, that by 


living with me, ſhe will avoid the ex- 


pence of houſe-keeping, to which her trif- 
ling income is very inadequate. I am per- 
fectly ſenſible, that I ſhall not find in her 
the guide and monitreſs neceſſary to lead 
me through the rugged path of life; but 
ſhe will be a witneſs of my actions, which 
will blunt the envenomed edge of ſlander, 
—ſhe will be a ſanction to the world, 


whilſt from my dear father's kind care, 


and let me add your bright example, I 
hope I ſhall never want the ſanction of an 


approving conſcience. No, your volatile 


friend, though prone to error, will, I truſt, 
live unconnected with vice. 


irreparable 


25 


Pol is now mow five months fince my 
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irreparable loſs, during which my aunt 
and ſelf have lived together in a neat ſmall 
houſe, and I make no doubt (if I can re- 
cover my ſpirits) of our taſting the ſweets 
of a comfortable mediocrity. 

I have been viſited by moſt of the fa- 
milies in the town and its environs ; there 
are ſome I am very much pleaſed with, 
others whom once I ſhould have laughed 
at; nay perhaps, at ſome future period, I 
may offend you with their portraits; I 
know your violent averſion to. ſatire, and 
you know my opinion is, that it drops its 
pernicious quality, when only levelled at 
wilful errors, and that it often ſtimulates 
people to behave well, who would regard 
no other motive; but as this is not the 
firſt time we have diſcuſſed this point, it 
ſhall not lengthen a letter e too 
long. 

Pray give my * ef pectf ul Fi i- 
ments to the Counteſs, with thanks for 
the great condeſcenſion and kindneſs with 
which ſhe has ever honoured 
; Jour ſincere friend, 

FANNY CLIFTON: . 


> 
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MR. FITZHENRY. TO LORD DAVENANT.. 


RTOTWITHSTANDING your prohi-- 
bition, my Lord, I ſha!l certainly 
ſpeak my ſentiments; and if that freedom 
is not to be purchaſed at an eaſier rate 
— pmpaa A 
it muſt be even. ſo. 

Vou applaud yourſelf highly upon the 
noble tranſaction in which you have been 
engaged, and very modeſtly arrogate to. 
eee eee rang 
follows. A | 

It is ſeldom that a retroſpetion of events: 
ean afford ſatisfaction to the mind of a 
libertine. Heaven forbid, my Lord; that 
your principles ſhould ever be fo totally 
fubverted, as to be invulnerable to the 
ſtings of remorſe: believe me, the mo- 
ment will preſent itſelf, when a review of 
your paſt actions, will not be accompa- 
- nied with that ſelf- complacency, in which 
you now exult, « You have not ſeduced: 


ar 5” 
2 1 
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innocence, or wt virtue aſtray, No! by 


meeting with vice in a female form, al- 


moſt coeval with your own, your purpoſe 
has been defeated, and by your own con- 
feſſion, you have been diſappointed. of the 
pleaſure, the glory of a victory. Is that 
man leſs a villain, who meditates the 
murder of his neighbour, becauſe the hand 
of death in the mean time ſtrikes the 
blow, and ſaves him from the perpetra- 
tion of the deed In what is the libertine 
leſs culpable than the aſſaſſin? The latter 
is the deſtroyer of life, and the former 
of that content and rectitude of mind, 


which can alone render it a bleſſing !|—The 


laſt does not inflict ſo deep a wound on 


| the parental breaſt as the firſt. Is it not 
| happineſs to reſign a much loved child 


to the ſilent tomb, rather than to behold: 
her the prey of villainy, the companion: 
of vice, ſcorned by the world, and ſmote 
by the accuſations of a guilty conſcience? 
—Pauſe, my Lord, a while, before you 
launch forward in purſuits. pregnant with 
the. bittereſt ui. a the n re- 


Proaches.. 


Lou will, per ps think 1 bare given 
my 
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my ſentiments too freely; I do'nt wiſh to 
offend you, but. muſt repeat, they are ſen- 


timents to which I ſhall ever adhere, and 


ſhall with pride avow: your real ones, 
my Lord, are ſimilar, though obſcured 
by a miſtaken education; had I, like you, 
met with every indulgence, and been left 
to the ſole direction of my paſſions, I 


fear I ſhould not have been worthy the 
honour of ſubſcribing myſelf | 


Your ſincere friend, 
FRANCIS FITZHENRY. 
1 Girettzined _ of meeting you at 
BL, but you know I am not a free 
agent. I am not ſufficiently maſter of | 


my own actions, always to follow where 


eee 
„ AFTER 


1 TaDy 10182 $TAFFORD | TO MI8S CLIFTON. 


A Thouſand thanks are due to my ſweet 
Fanny for her very kind letter, and 


the narrative it a , though ſincere- 
: RE. ly 
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y do I with it had been ſuppreſſed, as 
it renewed thoſe tears which had before 
; flowed too plentifully. | . 
I am glad you w/o to find your plan 
7 comfortable, yet I cannot help hoping 
it may in time give place to one more 
F: | eligible, ſure ſuch a flower could not be 
born to © bluſh unſeen,” do not nouriſh 
your grief by ſohyude. Report ſays you 
cannot be better ſituated for the enjoy- 
ment of ſociety: chan 1 in E : court its 
influence, I entrèat you. From your great 
ſpirits, T-agftthinded grief void . vin 
lent in its effects, but I am ſincerely con- 
cerned to find it ſo laſting. Heaven 
grant my dear friend her wonted chear- 
fulneſs! My mother fervently joins in 
this prayer; nobody has more right to 
recommend * reſignation, a virtue, ſo 
ſtrongly exemplified in her own conduct: 
this dear parent, who loves you on my ac- 
count, as well as your own, wrote to 
Lady Wilſon, a friend of hers, who lives 
about two miles from E——; ſhe men- 
| tioned you in the warmeſt terms of af- 
fection, and added, that any mark of 

civility or attention conferred upon Miſs 
Clifton, 
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Clifton, would be eſteemed as a particu- 
lar obligation to herſelf: I hope this ami- 
able woman will be manages your beſt of 
favourites. 

Nothing worthy a recital has 1 
in our family ſince I left Queen's-ſquare, 
till the laſt fortnight, during which time 
we have enjoyed the company of a very 
agreeable family from Oxfordſhire, a 
Mrs. Horton, who is a widow, her ſon, 
and two daughters; the former ſeems to 
be ſenſible and good humoured, but not 
one ray of her virtues has reflected on her 
ſon, who was a Tony Lumpkin ſent 
abroad to poliſh, but the animal returned 
is undefinable : his mother's only fault f 155 
being blindly partial to him. 

Mary, the eldeſt daughter, is a perfect 
emblem of innocence and purity, ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes a fund of humour, though under 
the controul of diffidence, and the fear of 
offending.— Emma, wild as the wind, 
witty and good humoured, is the reverſe 
of her ſiſter in every particular inſtance, 
except the endowments of the heart: the 
manners of the one being grave and ſenti- 


| mental, and thoſe of the other lively and 
volatile 


volatile to an exceſs. Their perſons are 
gcqually contraſted; Mary being tall, ſlen- 
der and genteel, with flaxen hair, blue 


eyes and a delicate complexion; while 
Emma is a little arch brunette, with black 
eyes, and hair of the ſame colour; ſhe 
entertains herſelf, perhaps too freely, with 
the folly of others, yet her ſatire is ſuch 
as, though it might better be ſuppreſſed, 
is totally untinctured with malice. But 
here is the wild girl, in propria perſona, 
with my hat and ſhaul in her hand, in- 
fiſting upon my taking a ramble with her 
in the park. She is an impetuous crea- 
ture, and I muſt ſubmit; however, ſhe fa- 
vours you by putting an end, vitement, 
to this trifling epiſtle. Do me the juſtice 
to believe, that I am moſt feelingly in- 
tereſted in your happineſs, and your 
truly fincere friend, 

7 Z LOUISA STAFFORD. 
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MISs CLIFTON ro LADy LOUISA 'STAFFORD. 


| ] Already begin to experience the ad- 
vantages of ſociety; my mind begins 
to emerge from the gloom and diftreſs in 
which it has been involved, and 1 feel 
the warmeſt gratitude for the friendly 
kindneſs of the Counteſs and yourſelf, 
Which has opened to me a treaſure in 
the countenance of Lady Wilſon, whoſe 
diſtinguiſhing | attention, together with 
numberleſs civilities from different quar- 
ters, have prevailed upon me to enter 
into ſeveral private parties, and have al- 
moſt ſeduced from me a conſent to ap- 
pear in public at the enſuing races. I am 
above diſguiſe, and confeſs that my heart 
pleads warmly for a compliance with the 
propoſal. Tell me candidly, if ſuch a ſtep 
will be attended with any impropriety, 
and pray conſult the Counteſs, as it is 
my utmoſt ambition to poſſeis her eſteem 
and approbation. 
T am charmed with the characters of 
1 — and gher daughters, as for 
| Monſieur 
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Monſieur La Bete, he ſhould be baniſhed 
from the ſociety of Belmont Caſtle, being 
utterly unworthy of ſuch happineſs. I 
have a ſort of preſentiment, that he means 
to enliſt himſelf in your ſervice. I can 
account for the ſup poſition no otherwile 
than from a perfect conviction, that to ſee 
you, converſe with you, and to > love you, 
are the ſame things. | 
It is ſtrange that parents can be fo i in- 
fatuated ! ( I mean thoſe who are bleſ- 
ſed with good underſtandings) as to de- 
prive their children of every natural ad- 
vantage, render them deſpicable to the 
world, and torments to themſelves, by 
improper indulgences: I have no patience 
with a fondneſs, the effects of which are 
far more fatal than any the moſt invete- 
rate hatred could produce. In my opi- 
nion, ſuch weakneſs muſt proceed from a 
ſpecies of ſelf-love, as they purchaſe a 
tranſient gratification for themſelves, at 
the expence of their children's future 
perhaps eternal happineſs ! 1 
Adieu my beſt friend, let me hear from 
you ſoon: if your letter contains a Paſs- 
port to the gaieties of me a pproaching 


"lv week, 
> 3 
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week, I will not fail to tranſmit you a 
minute account of every tranſaction, yet 


think not that I wiſh to bribe the court 


in my favour: No! may the free and 
undiſguiſed dictates of the heart ever pre- 
ſide through the courſe of our correſpon- 
dence, is a ſentiment which ſhall always 
inviolably govern the *. of your fincere 
friend, 


= 3 
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PHOUGH I always . you 8 
fly girl, Fanny, I never took you 


| for a witch before Now, indeed, I have 


my doubts on that head, for as you fore- 
told, this monkey who has ſeen the world, 
has this moment been profeſſing the moſt 
violent admiration of my ſeoeet perſon, 


with. all the baboon-like grimace of his 


whole fraternity: Had I poſſeſſed harle- 


quin's touchſtone of ſincerity, I might 
have converted the high flown language 


with 


— 
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with which he addreſſed me, which was 


in the following ſtile: 
« My adorable lady Lobi, behold 


ͤͤĩ?5[ nn . 
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who can exiſt only under the influence 
of your ſmiles; who preſumes only to ſue 


eclat ſuitable to a man of my conſe- 


che honour of being my wife.” 
This, I may ſafely aſſert, is the true 
W ſtate of the caſe, and what woman in 


with ſome degree of compaſſion, à wretch 


W for the fainteſt ray of hope, with which 


4 chains which hold him a pri ions to your 
3 divine charms,” into the following 
W © Tho' you are a curſed bore, yet, as 
even a chan of ron muſt ſometimes yield 
& pleaſure to convenience, and as you will 
& poſſeſs a large independent fortune, be- 
8 ſides conſiderable expectancies, and as I 
find caſh abſolutely neceſſary to clear my 
| eſtate, continue the ſplendor ' of my ap- 
© pearance, and keep my girls with the 


quence. I fay, theſe conſiderations; with 
your title and connexions thrown into the 
© ſcale, have induced me to exalt you to 


her ſenſes would reje& fo flattering a pro- | 


1 5 ?—But the wiſeſt are not at all 
= | times 


5 
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times impervious to error; your ſimple 


friend, being blind to her own intereſt, 


returned an unequivocal refuſal. 

I have heard, par hazard, (as my mother 
became acquainted with Mrs. Horton at 
Bath, and knows little of the family) that 


our hero's patrimonial eſtate was very 
confined, which was the cauſe of his being 


inflructed in nothing but a love of ale, 
and the pedigrees of his dogs and horſes, 
as his father had been "2 ar him ; but a 


brother of his mother's being killed in 


America, to whom he was heir, the noble 


fortune of which he became thus unex- 


pectedly poſſeſſed, threw his views and 


thoſe of his family into a different channel, 


and maſter was ſent abroad to be made an 
immenſe fine gentleman, from whence he 
has been returned about two years, in 


which ſhort ſpace of time, he has mort- 
gaged a great part of his uncle's fine 


eſtate, to ſupport his unlimited extrava- 
gance. What moſt Turprizes me 1s, that 


in the grand monde he is an univerſal 
favourite. I hope his mother and ſiſters 


are unacquainted with the predilection 


with which I am honoured; I fear I 


- could 
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4 ſcarcely forgive them, if 1 thought 
W they were inſtigators of the propoſal; 
though doubtleſs they would think me 
highly diſtinguiſhed by his attention, for 
be is certainly regarded as a phenomenon 
T by two of the three at leaſt : I have lately | 
fancied Emma is not fo blind to his im- 
perfections, as ſhe wiſhes to appear: I 
often ſee her bite her l ps, change colour, 
or affect to hum a tune, at his ridiculous 
impertinencies : ſhe is lively, and volatile 
to an exceſs, and ſpares nobody's faults but 
her brother's, and thoſe ſhe wiſhes (when - 
poſlible) to draw a veil over; and, indeed, 
often brings him off in better colours than 
he deſerves. Her mother and ſiſter, on the 
# contrary, think it impoſſible for him to 
err; and in their eyes, not only trifles, 
burt follies, are dignified by his utterance. 
lam at a loſs how to reconcile ſuch con- 
duct with their good ſenſe; partiality is 
| the cauſe, no doubt, but that even carries 
Vith it a contradiction ; for, is it not na- 
ZW tural to wiſh every perfection centered in 
the perſon we love ? and muſt not our fears 
be in proportion to our wiſhes, and ren- 
der us more feelingly alive to the errors 
C " 06 
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of our friends than to thoſe of indifferent 


people; though at the ſame time, we may 


quainting my mother with my conqueſt. 
It does not require much form in diſcloſ- 
ing, as ſhe, no doubt, regards my ena- 
morato in the ſame contemprible light 


Lady Wilſon ; and, inſtead of thinking 


your introduction into public, attended 


with any impropriety, ſays, in her opinion, 
it is che moſt adviſeable plan you can pur- 


Tae; your loſs was certainly great, and as 


ſuch, has been, and I am convinced ever 
will be, moſt feelingly lamented. Though 
it 1s a virtue to revere our friends, yet 
it is a crime to encourage unavailing me- 


lancholy. Heſitate not, my dear girl, to 


try the ſalutary effects of innocent amuſe- 


ments; nothing can give more genuine | 
delight, than a proſpect of your returning 
happineſs, to the ſympathetic heart of 


Fer ſincere and devoted friend, 
25  LOVISA ST AFFORD. 


: With to conceal, as well as to correct 
I have not 1 an opportunity of ac- 


that I do. She perfectly coincides with 
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I * OUR entertaining <p was deliver- 


ed into my hands, at the moment. I 


gat down to tranſmit to you a faithfüf ac 
; count of the extraordinary events. of. laſt 
WE night's ball. A ball! to be recorded in 

tte annals of hiſtory, being the firſt hon- 
oured with the preſence of ſo important a 
perſonage as your friend. You may laugh! 


but jeſting apart, my conſequence is greater 


F than * imagi ne, as I ſhall Convince ou 
out a Pheure, 


But to proceed „ it is my heh 


WF firſt to congratulate your ladyſhip on the 
2 conqueſt you have obtained. I am quite 
concerned to find you poſſeſs a heart ſo 
Jobdurate, as to be impregnable even to 


e all- powerful charms of box ton. But 


why was you fo explicit? have you ſo little 
1 of your ſex in your diſpoſition, as to enable 
1 Hou to reſign the charms of dear coquetry? 


ws you always confine yourſelf to the 
Wo e monyſyllables yes and no ? 
0 * Tou 


— * 


Mrs. and Miſs Hortons, for the imperti- 1 
nence of their Narciſſus. You moralize 


dity of their unwarrantable partiality. 


to dance the ſecond; confuſed, diſtreſſed, 


/ *® 
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You cannot, my dear, with juſtice blame 


with the ſageſſe of fifty, upon the abſur- | 4 


1 ſhall now claim your attention to the | 
occurrences of the ball, where I made my | 
entree about the hour of eight, honou red 
by the company of Lady Wilſon. 3 

The firſt minuet was begun, and the | 4 
maſter of the ceremonies called upon me | I 4 


and trembling, I crawled aukwardly u p 4 
the room, like a detected thief. So little 7 
had II profited by Lady Wilſon's kind in- 3 | 
 ftructions, who had informed me, that in 
this polite age, no vulgariſm was ſo un- | q | 
pardonable as diffidence. When I had 
expoſed myſelf, to the entertainment of | $ | 
every one, my partner led me to my ſeat, | E | 
and inſtead of retiring, he entered into a | 
familiar converfation with my chaperon, | 5 3 ö 
which gave me, for the firſt time, an op- 
portunity of obſerving his figure, of which 4 
to gratify your curioſity (which is no doubt 
excited) I will attempt a deſcription. He 


is middle ſized ; his perſon may be deem. 
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ed the criterion of grace and elegance; he 
3 has a complexion moderately good; a 
Z&# handſome forehead, an aquiline noſe ; dark 
7 eye-brows—and eyes you might as well 
1 expect me to paint the ſun in all its luſtre, 
# | —let it ſuffice, that he may uſe Cæſar's 
motto, and ſay of hearts what that invin- 
3 cible hero did of legions —*© I came, ſaw, 
I and overcame.” You may, ſuppoſe my 
4 vanity was gratified, when with inimitable 
3 grace he ſued for the honour of my hand 
for country dances. Oh! how did my 
1 little heart, for the firſt time, flutter at 
a beau. This important favour granted, 
I cripped away to join the gay throng. 
l waited with the utmoſt impatience till 
an opportunity preſented itſelf of making 
I enquiries concerning my partner, whoſe 
deportment, as well as the extraordinary 
reſpect he obtained from every one, diſ- 
tinguiſhed him from the common race of 
I mortals. M y curiofity, however, was 
ſoon appeaſed by Lady Wilſon, who in- 
formed me that the enchanting hero was 
Lord Davenant, fon of the Earl of Weſt⸗ 
ville; —“ I rejoice,” added ſhe, © that 
9 your firſt appearance is honoured by the 
WS 6s C3 artention 
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attention of a man of his faſhion and con- 
ſequence.” You cannot think, how I grew 
up in my own opinion upon this intelli- 
gence, I was exalted the head and ſhoul- J 
ders in an inſtant. His Lordſhip's con- 
verſation was elegant, frank and eaſy, 
untinctured with any diſguſting familiarity, 
which I own I apprehended, from the 
difparity of our ſituations ; but his under- 
ſtanding appears to be even ſuperior to 
his rank, which ſecures him from pre- 
fuming upon ſuch ſuperficial advantages : 
- he is certainly a divine creature, it was 
with no common addrefs, I guarded my 
heart againſt the power of charms ſo cap- 
tivating. 
We danced late, and even when ve did 
retire, I own, for my own part, it was 
with reluctance: amongſt Lord Davenant's 
3 | numerous accompliſhments, muſt be rec- 
= :- koned his dancing, for in hat he even ex- 
| ceeds perfection. 

Though the anecdotes of the ball are 
| concluded, I cannot cloſe this letter, with- 
 ovt mentioning a ſimple affair, which has 
= > cn and vexed me conſiderably. 
| | As ny aunt and ſelf were fitting at 
= DA 
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breakfaſt, I ſaw her toſs a tea · cup about, 
WT which, as it appeared accidental, I did 
not regard, till taking a pin and point- 
| J ing to the grounds of tea which were in 
it, ſhe cried, come here, niece, and 


1 


4 tell me, if ever you ſaw fo plain a 


coach and fix.”—* coach and fix,” ex- 
claimed I, where? (running to the win- 
dow).—“ Here, here, cried ſhe, in 
„ this cup.—I'Il lay my life you'll be 
IX © married to the nobleman you danced 


„ vith laſt nicht: I'm as ſarvis you ll be 


a lady, and ride in your own. coach, as 


* that your name is now Clifron.—Why,, 


te the very day I heard of my huſband's 
« death, there was as plain a coffin in the 
cup, as ever was ſeen; and not a week 


6 before, 1 dna I il him dreſſed all 
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Diſtreſſed, and dreading the diſagreeable 


conſequences. of her ignorance, I endea- 


voured to convince her of the folly of ſuch 
credulity, © fenſe and reaſon,” ſaid I, 


« muſt inform any common capacity, 


« that the events of futurity are conceal- 

« ed in oblivion, for the wiſeſt motives, 
of 1 not to be unfolded by the means 
7 5 4 te of 


me believe that; and, I know better 


ä Sammy: 
s of any omens whatſoever, much lefs 
can it be ſuppoſed, that the accidental 

s poſition of a grain of tea, can have any 

© reference to the future bleſſings or mis- 

c < fortunes of mankind.” All my argu- 


ments were unavailing, and produced no 


other anſwers than, © you ſhall never make 


_ « things.” In ſhort, after exhauſting my 


wit and patience, in diſputing above an 
hour on the ſubject, chagrined 4 la mort, 


I retired to my own room, to diſcharge 
my debt to your ladyſhip. I already an- 
ticipate ten thouſand embarraſſments, and 


diſquietudes which I muſt inevitably un- 


dergo, if ſuch vulgar impreſſions cannot 
/ be eradicated from the mind of my poor 
| aunt. What perplexities, may even the 


preſent whim ſhe has conceived, involve 


me in, yet the evil is irremediable, and I 
have only the comfortleſs old ſaw to re- 


flect upon, what cannot be cured, muſt 


ce be endured.” 

I am engaged this evening to a rout at 
Sir Edward Beville's ; both himſelf and lady 
are ſenfible worthy people; their family 


5 ys of a ſon and a daughter; the latter | 


os haye- 
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I have ſome acquaintance with. She is 
a little pert, vain girl: pretty, but inſuf- 
ferably affected; her converſation ſeldom - 
extends to the fatiguing utterance of a 
ſentence, but is confined within the limits 
of ſuch exclamations as, divine ! charm- 
ing ! heavenly ! or, oh you wretch ! The 
laſt epithet, being a ſuperlative mark of 
approbation : on the contrary, her diſlike 
is denoted by monſtrous, hideous, vile, or 
ſome faſhionable expreſſion of a ſimilar 


caſt. | 
Her brother is juſt returned from the 


grand tour, and all the Miſſes are going 
with premeditated deſigns againſt his heart: 
as the prize is great, you will not oppoſe 
my entering the liſts, and as it will be 
neceſſary to be properly armed, will ex- 
cuſe my quitting you for my toilet ex- 
cuſe, did I ſay? I ought rather to con- 
gratulate you on your releaſe; ſo adieu, 
I fly to conqueſt, = 
FANNY CLIFTON. _ 
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LETTER Vat 
LORD DAVENANT To FRANCIS FITZDENRY, ESQ, 


Þ EJoice! with me, Frank ! lay aſide 
£1 your methodiſtical cant, and rejoice 
1 ſay! Nay, you may even rejoice in your 

on way, as there is now a remote chance 
of a reformation, for which thou haſt been 
ſo long labouring in vain; if miracles can 
be wrought upon me, the divine Fanny 
Clifton muſt be the author of them, and 
not ſuch a whining Poey as thou art, 
1 promiſe thee. 

1 left my little termagant (J cannot ſay 
I took leave of her) ſoon after the date 
of my laſt; after leaving her notes for 
two thouſand pounds, encloſed in a letter, 
in which there was neither apologies or 
reproaches; I thought them equally un- 
neceſſary; for, upon my ſoul, Frank, bad 
as you think me, ſhe was as culpable in 
artifice as myſelf. © e. 
Vou was frequently the topic of con- 
verſation at ene we 14k your health 


* knows | 
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| Knows your ſituation, and gave old Square- 
toes a few bleſſings, which I dare not re- 
peat: they would be too great a ſhock to 
your morality—even I, felt myſelf offend- 
ed at them: I deteſt a reprobate as much 
as you can: poor Sutton ſeems. to be loſt 
to every enjoyment but hunting, ſhooting, 
ſwearing, and drinking with all ranks, 
from the vicar to the ſexton.. But I ſhall 
leave the ſquire to the pleaſures of the 
bottle, whilſt I recount the more rational | 
joys of E races. 
Alt the ordinary I picked up a little 
fmart enſign, and finding him perfectly 
converſant with all the private anecdotes. 
of every family in the city, I drove him 
to the green in my phæton. As to the 
race, it was declared from the firſt, to be 
a hollow thing, and proved ſo ; therefore 
I imagine it afforded little ſpoils to the 
votaries of the turf; as for any mortifica-* 
tion I might experience, I en joyed an 
ample compenſation in the evening. 
Strolling abaut the ball- room, taking a 
ſurvey of the beauties around me, unde- 
termined upon which to fix the preference, 
I Was moſt agreeably ſurprized by the 
; C 6 entrance 
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entrance of lady Wilſon, accom panied 
by a terreſtrial divinity. Before her ap- 
Pearance, I had declined dancing a minuet, 
but when the maſter of the ceremonies 
took this all-captivating angel by the 
hand, I ſued for the honour I had fo re- 
cently refuſed. She acquitted herſelf to a 
. marveille, confidering (as I have been ſince 
informed) that it was her firſt appearance 
in public, and that ſhe has not, according 
to the preſent cuſtom, thrown aſide all 
* diffidence with her leading ſtrings. She 
plainly demonſtrated in all her actions, 
that timidity is far from being incom- 
8 7 ible with elegance. 


Grace was in all her ſteps :. heaven in her eye, 
* In every geſture, dignity and loye,” | 


I ſoon renewed my acquaintance with lady 
Wilſon (whom I had not ſeen ſince I return- 
ed from abroad) and in proper time, ſe- 
cured the hand of my charmer for the even- 
ing. I could not help pitying a number 
of poor fellows, who followed my example, 


but were diſappointed, owing to my better 


fortune, I thou ght the minuets would 
never be over, and inwardly curſed them; 
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at Nag CITI I was gratified ; they 
ceaſed, and a general confuſion ſucceed- 
ed as uſual, every one being eager to 
diſplay her intrinſic meanneſs, by exalt- 
ing herſelf above her neighbour ; whilſt 
the beauteous Fanny modeſtly took her 
place at the bottom of the room, where 
we remained till our attentive Naſh, re- 
queſted us to change our ſituation, which 
was an honour I ſhould have attributed 
to myſelf, had not the little angel perſiſted 


in declining the diſtinction, which pro- 


duced an explanation. He ſaid, he was 
certain, no lady in that room was ſo de-- 
ficient in politeneſs, as to lead down a 
dance before Miſs Clifton, whoſe family 
gave. her an undoubted right to prece- 
dence : at length, far more to avoid con- 
troverſy, than to ſupport her c %, 
ſhe yielded to his entreaties. 
Me had not danced long, before I was 
unſpeakably aſtoniſhed by the total eclipſe 
of thoſe charms I had ſo much admired; 
don't be alarmed ! it was not the fair face 
= of a rival beauty which effected this phæ- 
= nomenon, but the charms of her own 


mind which, as far as the ſoul is ſu- 
f perior a 
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perior to n body, tranſcended it 
beauty. 
Here is e wenne hich I 3 fo 
long ſought in vain! A woman poſſeſſed 
of perſonal charms to excite my admiration, 
and mental ones to-fix my eſteem! an eſteem 
which ſhe is certain to retain, if ſhe is 
not too eaſily won; for that every woman 
may be won, with the aſſiſtance of time 
and opportunity, I have had too many 
inconteſtible proofs to entertain the leaſt 
doubt. I fee! I feel! that Fanny Clifton 
was born to conquer the inconſtancy of 
my temper, and may, if ſhe pleaſes, ſe- 
eure my affections for life. In my own 
way though ! an angel from heaven could 
not induce me to put on matrimonial fet- 
ters, unleſs ſhe could transform that ideal 
virtue to which "Wy all be into a 
| . 3 
J heard Lady Beville aſk my little 
ever, to meet a party at her houſe: 
the invitation was acce pted, and my heart 
danced to be included in the treaty : when 
1 returned to my lodgings, I found a card 
to defire me to meet my friend and fellow 
traveller, Ned Beville, who is juſt arrived. 
bd Ho 
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How I mould at any other time have re- 
joiced at the rencontre, for there is not an 
honeſter fellow breathing but then, he is 
alſo deviliſnly handſome! beſides, having a. 
molt infinuating addreſs; for which rea- 
| ſons, I ſhould have been better pleaſed 
had he remained abſent a few months 
longer, at leaſt, till I had rendered myſelf 
of too much conſequeuce to fear a rival. 
Should my hopes be fruſtrated, - it will 
be the firſt love affair in which I ever 
failed, as it is the firſt which ever inter- 
eſted my heart. Upon my foul, I am 
quite vapoured ; this ſudden appearance 
of, almoſt, the only man 1 ſhould dread, 
looks ominous. 

We left the aſſembly at one, nnd it 1s 
now four, as a neighbouring clock in- 
forms me. If I waited for a ſummons 
from the god of ſleep, I might ſeribble 
away till noon: I am now under the 
dominion of a more tumultuous deity. 
Vet, though my pillow will not grant 
me repoſe, it is a friend to meditation, 
and with ſuch heavenly beauties as I have 


to contemplate, it is much more deſire- 
able 3 


8 
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able had the choiceſt n Morpheus | 
can beſtow. —_ 

_ Miſs Clifton, TI am Ad is a 
err of the late Earl of Carl - 
ton, and niece to the preſent ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, ſhe is her own miſtreſs, 
though under the guardianſhip of an aunt, 
(a fiſter of her mother's) who 1s a mean 
low bred woman ; the only relation who 
condeſcends to own her. This unnatu- 
ral deſertion is not owing to any fault 
of her own, but, becauſe ſhe is the daugh- 
ter of a man who married to n 
them. 

, I ſuppoſe, will find thee Br 

to thy father's armed chair, yawning to 
the nineteenth repetition of an old fox 
chace. Poor devil! I pity thee, though 
thou art better any where than here, for 
I know thou would'ſt take a malicious 

Pleaſure in counteracting the ſchemes of 
IH * friend, 
Cp DAVENANT, 


LETTER 
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EET TS KCL: 
LADY LOUISA STAFFORD TO Miss CLIFTON. 


ME: E wiſh. you joy, Fanny, or con- 
1 dole with you on the dreadful de- 
vaſtation the little god of love has wrought 
in your heart? You fly to conqueſt in- 
_ deed !—Firſt endeavour, to recover your 
= own liberty, and if that is irretrieveable, 
make repriſals, for vanquiſhed you are, 
moſt certainly. Well, ni dear, I ſincere- 
ly wiſh it may not be a hopeleſs paſſion, 
but that Mrs. Forbes's prognoſtications 
may, in proceſs of time, come to pals. * 
Seriouſly, my dear, (for in ſpite of this 
raillery, my friend's happineſs is a ſub- 
| je& which too nearly concerns me to 
trifle with) keep a guard upon your heart: 
ſuffer not your affections to be too far en- 
gaged to an object unworthy of them.— 
Where, indeed, is the man who deſerves 
them? Was Lord Davenant poſſeſſed of a 
kindred ſoul, how happy ſhould I be in 
the proſpect of an union, that would place 
my Fanny in her proper ſphere; but 1 


* 
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am ſorry to ſay, his univerſal character is 
that of an unprincipled libertine; from 


Which, Heaven ſhield my ſweet friend. 


This vile Horton perfiſts in tormenting 
me, notwithſtanding my endeavours to 


make my anſwer decifive. The whole fa- 


mily have entered into a league againſt me, | 
and what is much worſe, have ſo wroughy | 
upon the mind of my mother, that ſhe 
encourages their deſigns, and has given 
them leave to try the force of their rheto- 
ric. She certainly does not wiſh ſuch an 
union to take place, but has had a pro- 
miſe wrung from her not to oppoſt their 
fuit, under ſome falſe pretence. I con- 
ſole myſelf however with the reflection, 
that ſhe will never expect me to ſacrifice 
my happineſs in concurrence with her 
e 
My fwain has bi a 8 to ſee 
: Gone famous ruins, » ir twenty miles 
from hence: as t myſelf, I ſhall make 
no reply to the requeſt, but fhall be go- 
verned by the determination of the reſt of 
the party; though I really hope, the ſcheme 
may be carried into execution—any A 
8 ex che — 8 
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Lady Wilſon has written to the Coun- 
teſs, with an urgent requeſt to give me 
leave to accompany her to town after 
Chriſtmas, and remain with her till ſne 
returns into the country; ſhe ſays ſhe has 
obtained your promiſe for that purpoſe : 
this obliging invitation is in part accept- 
ed, and my mother permits me to ſpend 
one month with her ladyſhip during her 
reſidence in London : indeed, my ever in- 
dulgent parent would have complied 
with the whole, if I could have fubmitted 
to the thought of leaving her ſo long alone 
in her unhappy ſituation. "© 3 

You chit tvnciive aidkaitladih 
I look forward to the gay proſpects pre- 
ſented to my view, by the kind civility 
of Lady Wilfon, or how I am charmed 
with the idea of ſharing in the gaiety of 
a town life, with the friend who will ever 
remain N in the affections of her 

LOUISA ST AFFORD. 


"LETTER 
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MISS CLIFTON TO LADY LOUISA STABFORD. 


| H* ! ha! ha! I congratulate your lady- 


ſhip on the diſcovery you have made, 
but I more fervently congratulate myſelf 
that my own heart pleads not guilty, to 


the charge. Heaven forbid that it fhould 


fo ſoon devote itſelf to flavery. No! no! 
under the guidance of my prudent brain, 
it may enjoy many ſmiling years of bliſsful 
liberty. In love, with Lord Davenant ! 
oh ! horrible! could you © decree your 
friend no better fate than a hopeleſs 


paſſion? Vou are not acquainted with my 


language, I find; I hope, your ladyſhip 


does not think that every divine fellow, 


and every charming man, is irrefiſtible ;— 


Lord, child, they are only a kind of harm- 


leſs muſquito which ſwarm about every 
pretty woman, and are bruſhed away with 
her fan, without any injury whatever, ex- 
cept infecting her with a prevalent diſeaſe 
called vazity. Oh! I can tell you of di- 
vinities by mw hundred, —Apollo him 
ſelf 


- 
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elf was introduced to me the other even- 
ing, in the perſon of Mr. Beville: his 
converſation is delightful, he is infinitely 


ſenſible, perfectly well bred, and more- 
over, remarkably handſome—yet, with 


all theſe accompliſhments, he certainly 
does want the agreeable ps of Lord 
S Davenant. 

Shall I give you the picture of an E | 
route—ſuch a melange. Firſt upon the 
liſt, I ſhall preſent to you Colonel and Mrs. 
| Calcot, with their two blooming daugh- 
ters, the former is a reſpectable veteran 
officer, who, after having loſt an eye in 
the ſervice of his country, retired to the 
peaceable circle of his own fire ſide, and 
the comforts of matrimony, in which, I 
believe, he till ſubmits to diſcipline. 
His wife is a little fat woman, of the 


Dutch make, whoſe commands are as Ws 


'revocable as thoſe of his general. Her 
daughters likewiſe feel the force of her 
authority; they appear to be weak and 
uninformed - but perhaps, as an abſolute 


monarchy ſeldom excels in arts and ſci- 


ences, ſo their natural genius may have 
been obſcured, „ if not entirely ſubverted, 
. 1 
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by the tyranny under which | they have” 
oo eie. = = 
As a contraft, I ſhall now F to 

you Mr. and Mrs. Atkins, who have been 
married about half a year. The gentle- 
man is a little thin, ſcraggy, ugly man, 
perpetually crying—* my deareſt Sally, 


& that window, do oblige: me, my love, 
« by changing your ſeat,” or © the heat 
«of that fire is more than you can ſup- 
© port let me fetch a fcreen,” &c. &c. 
The lady, who is the ſhadow of her huſ- 
band, acts her part in this tender ſcene, 
ſo as to make it compleatly ridiculous, 
and to afford entertainment tor the whole 
a company. bi. | 
There was ey a Mrs. 8 a little 
fringes woman, with her linen well ſtarched, 
and a quick ſharp voice, who flew about 
the room like common fame, ſtopping 
here and there to open. her budget, which 
abounded with anecdotes, and ſecret in- 
telligence of every family in the town : 
not even the company preſent eſcaped ; for 
where a confident aſſertion was dangerous, 
a fly invidious whiſper anſwered the pu- 
FU 3 | | poſe, | 
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poſe, and operated more 1 TIP | 
happened to fit by her a few minutes, in 
which time I became better | acquainted 
with the characters of my neighbours, 
(whether real or fictitious I know not) 
than I ſhould have been in as many years, 
| without this good lady's aſſiſtance. I 
have ſince heard, that I did not eſcape a 


W ſhare of her malevolence : I was repreſent- 


ed by her as ſplenetic, proud, and over- 
bearing, impertinent to my aunt, - and 
inſolent to my ſervants ; that I was 
aſhamed of the former, and would not 


ſuffer her to appear in company with me, 


and to crown the whole, that I was mean 
| ſpirited and avaricious; which, as ſhe 
juſtly obſerved, was wonderful and almoſt 
incredible in ſuch a child: that as for her- 
ſelf, ſhe. could ſcarcely have believed 
it, and ſhould ftill think it falſe, if ſhe 
had not received the account from a par- 
ticular friend of mine, who was perfectly 
acquainted with my diſpoſition. | 
Lady Wilſon, whom ſhe happened to 

| addreſs, waited the full extent of her ma- 
lice without interrupting it ; but the 
moment her ſpleen was exhauſted, ſhe 

warmly 


\ 
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warmly undertook my defence, and ſo 
humbled her adverſary, that ſhe fate mute 
the remainder of the evening: her lady- 

ſhi p faid, ſhe ſhould have aſked my par- 
don publicly, but that ſhe thought J 


ſhould be more fluttered than gratified || 


by ſuch a ſubmiſſion, in which ſhe judg- 


ed very properly of my ſentiments.— 


What a world we live in! how is it poſ- 
ſible to ſteer clear of cenſure, when a 


__ _ woman whom I (ſo far from having of- 


fended) never ſaw before, nor knew even 
by name, can enjoy a ſatisfaction in de- 
ſtroying my reputation, and rendering me 
deſpicable to the world ?—Well! as out 
of moſt evils ſome advantage may be de- 


rived, may the reflection of this incident | 


conſtantly remind me, that the eyes of 
Argus watch over my ſteps, and that al- 
though I have nobody to guide, there are 
_ thouſands ready to condemn my actions. 

The chapter of oddities concludes, with 
my good friend, unleſs you think a pert 
conceited coxcomb dignified with a ſaſh 
and gorget, deſerves a place in the liſt: 
+ his name is Plume, Brazen would have 
been as applicable, . 
8 , 
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1 ſhall now paſs on to the amiables, 
who I am happy to ſay, were ſo predo- 
minant, that you muſt be contented with 
an abſtract of the moſt diſtinguiſhed. _ 
Foremoſt in that claſs, I ſhall- place a 
= Miſs Parker, the daughter of a capital 

banker, late of this city, who in his life 
time was reputed a man of conſiderable 4 
property. He educated his daughter ſuit- — = 
ably to that appearance, and it was gene- ; 
rally ſuppoſed, that he would beſtow upon. 
her an immenſe fortune, which you will 

readily believe, ſecured her attention from 
all quarters: her company was ſought by 

both ſexes; her taſte univerſally approved: 
happy was the milliner who had her name 
in her books, and the tire-woman who 
had the fortune to alter a ſleeve for 

Miſs Parker, no longer wanted employs - 

ment. This dangerous adulation, a pre- 

cipice ſo fatal to young minds, made 
no impreſſion (at leaſt no injurious one) 

on the fair Maria's ; ſhe heard the praiſes 

of the multitude with pleaſure and grati- 

tude ; ſhe attributed them to the good 
nature of the world; but inſtead of over 

coming a natural diffidence and diſtruſt of. 

D her 


her own merit, it 1 in her breaſt 2 
noble emulation to deſerve them. 
Alas! what a cruel reverſe to this ami- | 
able ſtate ſucceeded the ſudden death of 
her father ! Inſtead of the wealth he was 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, the reſidue, after his 
affairs were ſettled, ſcarcely amounted to 
fifteen hundred pounds: this trifling ſum 
her brother, who is in an advantageous 
ſtation at Bengal, generouſly gave up his 
claim to in favour of his orphan ſiſter. 
The dear girl, who had ſo well borne 
the intoxicating glare of proſperity, ſup- 
ported herſelf with equal propriety under 
the frowns of adverſity : but alas ! though 
her mind is unaffected by the ſudden re- 
verſe of fortune, ſuch a change never fails 
to diſplay the cameleon properties of this 
unſteady world; ſhe now receives pity, 
where the was before treated with reſpect, 
and thoſe people who a ſhort time ſince 
thought themſelves honoured by her ac- 
quaintance, now pride themſelves upon 
their benevolence,. in merely behaving to- | 
wards her with common civility, For this 
account, I am obliged to a worthy clergy- 
man, who is her guardian, and executor | 
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to her father's will; it had prepared me 
to eſteem and admire her, but the ideas 


Thad formed were far ſhort of the per- 


fections ſhe is miſtreſs of; as the laſt and 
leaſt of them, I ſhall ſay, her perſon is 
elegant, her air graceful, her face, though - 
| not regularly beautiful, is adorned with 
an open good humoured countenance, eyes 
expreſſive of the moſt enchanting ſenſibility, 
fine eyebrows, fine teeth, and fine hair. 
What a libel it is upon the world, that 
| ſuch an aſſemblage of perfections cannot 
ſecure reſpect, unſupported by the . 
family and fortune. 

A cruel indifference and nonchalence 
were conſpicuous in the behaviour of 
every one to the charming unfortunate ; 
excepting only the two beaux, Lord Dave- 
nant and Mr. Beville; the reſt of the 
worthies were not proof againſt the fa- 
ſhionable weakneſs, and with ſuch a blot, 
their characters cannot appear to advantage, 
after the ſuperior brilliancy of Miſs Par- 
ker's. I will therefore paſs them over in 

ſilence. Miſs Beville, by my deſire, in- 
troduced me to this lovely woman, and I 
i think, there is already a foundation eſta- 
W bliſhed 
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 bliſhed for a laſting friendſhip between us. 
Don't be jealous! 1 do not agree with 
Gay, that | 


« Friendſhip, like love is but a name, 
4 Unleſs to one you ſtint the flame.” 


No one, I believe, is more ſenſible of the 


force of friendſhip than myſelf; yet, not- 


withſtanding my affection for your lady- 
ſhip, it does not lead me to ſuppoſe you 
monopolize all the virtues the world can 
produce, nor will you be ſo unjuſt as to 
be offended, if I eſteem in another perſon 
the ſame perfections which attach me to 
yourſelf. 

Our . conſiſted of about thirty. I 
think the E routs, though not upon 
a par with the pen of St. James's, far 
eclipſe thoſe of Kentiſh-Town, deſcribed 
by Maſter Bobby Pendragon. Mercy! 
what an enormous letter I have written ! 
I am determined, if poſſible, to confine 
my next ſcroll within the limits of one 
; ſheet of paper, and ſhall conclude this 
without further ceremony, as all profeſ- 
fions of friendſhip, &c. are, I hope, un- 

_ neceſſary from your | 


FANNY CLIFTON. 
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MR, FITZHENRY TO LORD n 


Have and; received a mark of friend- 
ſhip, of the moſt generous, and (whillt 
I remain ignorant of its author) of the 
moſt oppreſſing nature. You'know I have 
a ſiſter, whoſe amiable qualifications. gain- 
ed the affections of a young gentleman, -_ 
who I believe in every reſpect but fortune, 
was truly deſerving of ſuch a treaſure : 
the attachment ſoon became mutual, but 
unfortunately did not meet with my fa- 
ther's ſanction; the poor girl would have 
ſacrificed her happineſs to her duty, but 
that did not appeaſe his wrath; his rage 
was implacable, which he was continually 
venting in the bittereſt acrimony, inſo- 
much, that for ſome time ſhe ſupported a 
life of wretchedneſs, till to compleat her 
miſery, he ſelected from his fox- hunting 
friends, a man, who, without conſulting 
her inclinations, he inſiſted upon her 
marrying by that day month, leaving her 
* alternative, but being turned out of 
1 : doors: 
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doors: this treatment, with her lover's 
importunities, joined to my advice, and 
promiſes that ſhe ſhould not be a burthen 
upon his fortune after I had the power 
to prevent it, induced her to conſent to 
a private marriage, immediately after 
which they left England, to live in a leſs 
expenſive country, for poor Oſborne's (my 
brother-in-law) fortune is at preſent 
{mall, though at the death of an uncle it 
will be very ample. 
I Was determined to teſtify my res 
for my ſiſter by ſomething more ſubſtan- 
tial than promiſes; and therefore raiſed a 
thouſand pounds upon exorbitant intereſt, 
which I ſent after them to the continent: 
J own the ſcanty pittance my father allows 


mee, ill admits of any deduction, but the 


pleaſure I experience, even in this trifling 

act of kindneſs. to a beloved ſiſter, is a 

ſufficient recompence for the difficulties I 

have ſuſtained. 

This morning I was frpriged by the 

receipt of a note from the uſurer, hating 

"the bond, and informing me that the debt 

Vas diſcharged by an unknown hand. 

ads am | quite at a loſs to gueſs who is the 
author 


author of this tranſaction, but that I know 
you are ignorant of the affair, my ſuſpi- 
cions would point to your lordſhip- FL 
ſhall be abſolutely unhappy, till I know 
the friend to whom J am obliged ; if you 
are by ary unaccountable chance the per- 
fon, pray let me know immediately, and 
I will tranſmit yow a proper ſecurity. 

I do not know whether there is moſt 


cauſe to be pleaſed' or concerned at your 


attachment to Miſs Clifton; if ſhe is ca- 
pable of effecting a reformation in your 
principles, there will be reaſon to rejoice: 
but Heaven avert ! that her innocenee 
ſhould fall a prey to your machinations. 
That a man poſſeſſed of the leaſt tincture 
of humanity, honour, or generoſity, can de- 
light in the ſeduction of innocence, ſeems to 
me a ſoleciſm ir nature; and nothing but 
the perfect knowledge I have of your lord- 
ſhip's diſpoſition, could convince me fuch 
a character exiſted. | tn 
I am ftill in confinement ; my father 3 
gout continues, and he is as croſs as ever; in 
ort, I have not one enjoyment except 
your correſpondence, therefore pray be- 
ſtow it more liberally on a a poor priſoner, 
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who whether fettered or free, will ever ad 


Jovi. your ſincere friend, 1155 
5 FRANCIS FITZHENRY, 


LER XI]. 


| LORD DAVENANT TO MR. FITZHENRY. 


IRA thee Sl let Miſs Cliftan 

alone: have I not already told thee 
8 in her own breaſt 
than thy ſophiſtry: why then, for Hea- 
ven 8 85 will you torment me with ſo 


1 own I paid the eee ee 
Ive as to the manner by which I became 
-acquainted-with your owing it, I cannot 
ſay 1t was the moſt direct. The truth is, 
one of my fellows meeting with your 

. Joſeph, joined with him in a tankard of 

ale, for old acquaintance fake, over which 

the whole buſineſs was revealed, and by 
way of hair-drefſing news, was related at 
ſecond hand to your humble ſervant. If 

Joe is a ſufferer from this little breach of 

nage If thall condemn myſelt for be- 

374 | traying 
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traying him, therefore on my acc ount, you 
muſt forgive him; indeed I believe no 
poor fellow ever had his maſter's intereſt 
more as heart than he has, and I am ſure 
it was impoſſible for him to retain a ſecret 
which did you ſo much honour. 

As for the bond you talk of, the mo- 
ment I receive it, it ſhall paſs from my 
hands into the fire. I wonder how you 
could entertain an idea that I would ac- 
cept of any ſecurity from you; what is 
a thouſand pounds between us? Suppoſe 
our ſituations reverſed, would not you do 
the ſame for me? If you would not, ſend 
me the bond, and treat me as an uſurer: 
but on the contrary, if your purſe would 
be open to me, (which I am convineed it 
would) I muſt inſiſt upon your never 
mentioning the ſubject more, but that you 
will on any emergency draw upon my 


banker as upon your own; he will have 


orders to anſwer your draughts; nothing 
can ſo perfectly convince me of your 
friendſhip as comply ing with my requelt : 
you need not fear any inconvenience on 
my ſide, for whilſt your father's foible is 
e to his children, the only one of 

D's - mine 


752 Arcadian ſtile, I confeſs, for inſtead of 


Sir Fletcher Beaumont's, who to es the 
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mine has been too unlimited an indulgence. 
Beſides the noble ſtipend I enjoy from his 
munificence, my aunt Richlieu bequeathed | 
me a legacy of ſixty thouſand pounds: ſo 
you ſee I have more money than I know 
what to do with, therefore you only ſave 
it from worſe purpoſes : but from hence- 
forth let the ROT ceale, and believe me 
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Lab Lovis A STAFFORD TO Miss CLIFTON. 


2 CE I wrote laſt, I have been engag - 


ed in an adventure! Not much in the 


finding a lover—Oh ! dire mis fortune 1 
have loſt one. 

Ihe other morning as the 8 Hor 
tons (cheir hopeful brother being gone to 


words of Hamlet, is a little leſs than in, 
and more than iind and myſelf were taking 
2 ſtroll, I was thus accoſted by a poor little 
| bare-footed * Do, pray you good | 
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ce u come into our holes there's young 
« madam's fawn down dead, and my 
« mammy's freckned out on her wits.” — 
We did not let the child repeat his requeſt, _ 
but followed him into a little cottage, 
where we found a genteel looking young 
woman in a fit, ſupported by a poor cot- 
tager, mother to our little guide. 
Though no three people could be more 
alarmed or helpleſs in ſuch a ſituation, 
than we were, yet we fortunately had ſuf- 
ficient preſence of mind to make uſe of our 
ſmelling bottles, by which, with water 
and chaffing the temples, her recovery 
in time was effected. The moment ſhe 
had regained her ſenſes, her eyes were caſt 
upon a letter which lay open upon the 
ground, and burſting into a violent agony. 
of tears, ſhe exclaimed with a look of 
horror,.“ That letter, ladies, that vile 
letter! has reduced me to the ſtate you 
ce ſce—how little do I deſerve this good- 
« neſs did you know the wretched ob- 
« ject of your kindneſs, I fear you would 
© blame yourſelves for the compaſſion you 
« have ſhewn.” Her ſituation ſeemed 


truly deplorable ; whatever might have 
Le been 


nr 


been her former faults, her preſent re- 
morſe ſeemed ſo ſevere, that no perſon 
| with common ny: could withhold 
| We I her, that our le as was 
to render her ſervice, without the ſmalleſt 
"curioſity, or deſire to enquire into any 
circumſtances ſhe eget with - to con- 
8 
12 No, -madam,” aid ſhe, © to conceal 
© my crimes, would be to perſiſt in them 
perhaps Heaven, in its infinite mercy 
to a penitent finner, has in your bene- 
e volence, opened to me an aſylum from 
„ mifery. Suffer me, dear ladies, to lay 
ae. ec . of 25 err 
wn fftuation. | 
1 was n Web eoutry 
. f S=— ; my father, whoſe name was 
% "Moſtyn, was a grocer, and generally 
<< eſteemed an honeſt, worthy and ſenſible 
% man: he took great pains in forming 
„ my mind to the ſtricteſt principles of 
religion and virtue, and as he was at 
that time in affluent circumſtances, gave 
1 25 ms v what, for our ſtation in life, might 
ebe called a good education. 
455 = 5 7 Is e a By 
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« By various misfortunes, which it is 


not neceſſary to particularize, he be- 


came a bankrupt. Soon after this un- 


happy event, a legacy was left me by a 


diſtant relation, which J earneſtliy preſ— 


ſed my father to put into trade; with 
much perſuaſion he conſented to riſque 
one half, and with the other, he unfor- 
tunately placed me with a milliner in 


great repute near St. James's. 


In her ſervice I became acquainted 


cc 


cc 


Cc 


with language and manaers very diffe- 
rent from what I had been accuſtomed 
to at B—; at firſt: I felt ſhocked and 


diſguſted at the indecent levity of my 
companions : but too ſoon, alas! theſe 


ſenſations ſubſided: I no longer heard 


them with horror, but in time imbibed 
no inconſiderable ſhare of their ſenti- 
ments — ſo fatal to youth are the effects 


of evil communication. My mind being 
thus depraved, I became a dupe to the 


. maciunations of a young man of fa- 
* ſhion, whoſe name was Horton,“ (only 
conceive the ſituation of his ſiſters upon 
this diſcovery,) © who having ſn me in 


— ſhop, — my —— to aſſiſt 
«. his 


„„ 


&« his deſigns. Yet my heart was not ſo 
*. totally corrupted, or my conſcience ſo 
« © On, as to ſuffer me to exiſt in this 

“ fallen ſtate with impunity : I now be- 

c pan truly to value that virtue, which 1 

e had diſregarded, I ſoon became fatally 

* convinced that happineſs. and iniquity 
©. were incompatible : thoſe pangs which 
I knew would break the hearts of my 

ce poor affectionate parents, already by 

c anticipation rent my own. In this 
'* dreadful ſtate of horror and diſpair, I 
„„ made an effort (though I could not re- 
% cover my innocence) not to enhance 

de my crime: I confined myſelf conſtantly 
* to my work, and firmly determined 
c never more to behold my betrayer, whoſe 
© name I execrated. During this pa- 
© roxyſm of filent miſery, there was an 
ic alarm circulated, that a valuable piece 
cc of lace was miſſed, and my miſtreſs 
_ © ſoon after confidently charged me with 
sec the theft: this accuſation I heard with 
te the utmoſt compoſure, ſecretly wiſhing 
te that my conſcience would equally acquit 
© me of every crime, as of the one ſhe | 
9 alledged — me. The general cry 
"0 | . cc was, 
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ce was, ſearch her drawers, ſearch her, 
c drawers.—* Come, come, madam, ſaid 
« my miſtreſs, © give me your keys in- 
ce ſtantly.“ I refuſed, however, to reſign 
cc them to any one, but conſented to attend 
« her and open every box, drawer, and 
v trunk I poſſeſſed, for her inſpection. 
« This propoſal was agreed to but what 
« was my conſternation and diſtreſs when 
ce the firſt I unlocked preſented to my 
view the horrid lace—which my miſtreſs 
te ſeized upon with fiend-like avidity, and 
loaded me with a torrent of abuſe, to 
which I was obliged to ſubmit with re- 
4 fignation, plainly perceiving, that any 
© vindication againſt a ſcheme framed 
« with ſo much ſubtlety, muſt be unavail- 
« ing: as an act of lenity, after having 
© taken from me all my apparel, except 
© what I then wore, ſhe turned me out of 
« doors. I had not wandered in this for- 
© Jorn ſituation many paces, before I met 
© my vile ſeducer, who was upon the 
« watch, as he has ſince acknowledged, 
© for the ſucceſs of his own diabolical 
„ plan. In chis. diſgraceſul ſituation, no 
alternative preſented itſel I muſt 

1 either 
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< either avail myſelf of his . 


net or ſubmit myſelf to the moſt 


ec agoravated horrors of penury and want: 
n ſtate, which, tremendous as it appear- 
cc ed, ſeemed preferable to meeting the 
eyes of parents in my degraded ſtate, 
< whoſe minds were the refidence of virtue 
and purity : thus, 1 once more fell a vic- 
"<< tim to the invidious fnares of an aban- 


* doned libertine—abandoned to every 


„ ſpecies of villany which can pervert 
* humanity ;. notwithſtanding which, he 
* condeſcended to afſume the cloak of 
e ſentiment and pretended that the vio- 
4 lence of his paſſion overcame his reaſon, 


and hurried him on to an act of treachery, - 


_ © contrary to his principles, which, I 
* ſhould one day experience, were ſtrictly 
* honourable. Voluntarily and repeated- 
ly has he {worn that it was his inten- 
„ tion to marry me, when one obſtacle, 
which was at preſent a curb upon his 
e inclinations, was removed. About half 
a year I lived in lodgings of his pro- 
s viding, in Holborn, from whence he 

«© brought me hither ; his attentions and 
08 affection for me, have evidently de- 
5 creaſed 


— 
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« creaſed, and latterly thoſe promiſes of mar- 
T riage, which at firſt engroſſed a conſider- : 
« ablepart of his converſation, ſeem to have 
« been totally forgot ; - and when the other 
day I ventured to remind him of them, 
* his-abuſe was inſupportable. From that 
„ time, I have never ſeen him till this 
| © morning, when he dropped that infam- 
cus ſcroll, which has diſcovered to me the 
* precipice, - upon the brink of which I 
« fland, and muſt inevitably fall, unleſs 
« protected by your humanity but read 
« the execrable paper, and you cannot 
« ſurely oonſign a poor wretch to an abyſs 
« of miſery, from which the can never be 
'« extricated.” She then gave me the 
encloſed, which I ſhall leave you to per- 
uſe, and purſue my narrative by the next 
W poſt, as my hand is at preſent ſo much 
W cramped, that it is with mn 1 1 
1 my pen to ſay, 
J am truly your's, 
LOV ISA STAFFORD. 
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$AMUEL HORTON, ESQ, ro EDWARD BURTON, ESQ;/ 


N devil's in the dice if I don't con- 
gquer this fair tyrant at laſt—fair! 


did I fay ?—I believe ſhe is but foregad, 


Ned, I don't care a ruſh whether ſhe is | 
black, brown or fair; ſhe has more at- 


tractive charms, or ſhe would never catch 
me in the matrimonial nooſe : there is a 
certain beautiful yellow ore, that has more 


magnetic power than the loadſtone, and i 


ean box about the human heart to any 
point of the compaſs. Gold is the idol 1 


worſhip !—and. gold I ſhall eyoy—T have 


a delightful ſcheme in embryo. I have 


| given up all hopes from flames, darts, and | 
the old artillery of Cupid ;- nothing will 


- anſwer but ſome deep laid ſtratagem, for 
the cunning; devil ſtnokes ms. My plan 
is, to-caſt a ſlur upon her reputation, and 
then it will be my turn to be wooed.— 


Thus I intend. to proceed: preparatory to 
my operations I have already propoſed a 
zaunt to ſee the ruins of Abbey, 


. „ 2 


22 
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which is about evehty miles God this Go- 
chic manſion :—the party is to conſiſt of 
| my mother, ſiſters, her ladyſhip and your 


humble ſervant. * A coach being a horrible | 


vehicle upon ſuch 'an occaſion, as it is 
more calculated to conceal, than diſplay 
the beauties of the country, a chaiſe and 
four is preferred, which with my gigg, 
will contain us all; etiquette will oblige 
the obdurate dame to commit herſelf to 
my protection. The ſober ones muſt lead 
the way of courſe, to reſtrain the impetu- 
oſity of the charioteer, which will be a 
capital ſtroke in my favour, for on our 
return, one of my horſes may Poſſibly looſe 
| a ſhoe, and then you know common hu- 
manity to the poor beaſt, will oblige me 
to drive ſlow, and perhaps, as misfortunes 
ſeldom come ſingle, a wheel may fly off, 
and our carriage be otherwiſe damaged. 


In ſuch a dilemma, what can be done? 


The reſt of the party quite out of reach; 
no ſmith near to repair our ſhattered 
vehicle ; night approaching faſt, and no 
Cynthia ſhining above” to diſſipate its 
1 gloom; no inn within ten miles; nothing 
4 better than a little farin houſe, a conſider- 
1 | able 


de diſtance * "A am and that pra 

videntially diſcovered by a pair of thay ; 
eyes, juſt before the cloſe of twilight 
which entre nous, were greatly aſſiſted by 1M 
diſcerning fellow who happened to ſurveyſ 

the country a few days before. © 

In ſuch a ſituation, we muſt be inevit- 

abl y obliged to repair to this miſerableſ 

.hovel, while my ſervant (the only one] 

with us) is ſent forward for the coach; 

but he is ſuch a miſerable ſot, it is len vi 

one he ſtops by the way and forgets his 

.crrand ; fo that with croſſes upon croſſes Ml 

ve muſt ſubmit to remain in our habita- 

tion till the next day is far advanced, a5 

Aance of our friends to diſcover our re- 

-- | treat. After all, I aſſure you, I entertain 

"5 no deſigns againſt. the lady's honour, but 

that is a circumſtance I intend to keep 

ſecret from the world, as I wiſh the affair 

to be generally regarded in a very different 

light: it will be very eaſy to perſuade the 

credulous multitude, that my companion 

was as deep in the plot as myſelf, and to 

convert all thoſe complacent ſmiles, ever 


attendant upon rank and fortune, into | 
| con- 


Fontemptuous ſneers and humiliating inu- 
&-ndos: this, if I miſtake not, will effecturally 
Humble her pride, and ſhe will be obliged to 
the man whom ſhe now deſpiſes, to We to 
Her that reſpect, of which ſhe does not ſu- 
ſpect him of depriving her, perfectly con- 
inced of the propriety and delicacy of his 
behaviour upon the occaſion. This is my 
ſcheme, and on Wedneſday next, I hope 
to put it in execution. | . 
As you know of no friend willing to 
take this plague, Kitty Moſtyn, off my 
W hands, I ſhall dif) _ her to Mother 
Ms to-morrow: it is not the firit 
good office of the kind the old dame has 
done for me: the little devil begins to 
grow troubleſome : ſhe looks upon the 
W vows which I made to marry her as bind- 
? ing poor fool! perjury is new to her at 
W preſent, but ſhe will learn better in time: 
WT beſides, it was her own perverſeneſs which 
WT obliged me to ſay more than I ever in- 
WT tended to perform. i 
I am going to ſpend the 4 with Sir 
Fletcher Beaumont, and ſhall put this in 

| my pocket for him to frank. I know 
you love miſchief as well as myſelf, and 
„ | will 
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will wiſh ſucceſs to your brother in ini. 


quity. 
YN 2 SAMUEL 8 


LETTER XV. 
LADY LOUISA $TAFFORD TO MISS CLIFTON. 


1 Have a preſentiment that this wil find 
my Fanny pouring forth the grateful 
effuſions of an affectionate heart, in pious 
thanks for her friend's miraculous eſcape. 
Miſs Moſtyn has alſo had great cauſe for 
gratitude to the Almighty, for her deliver- 
ance from infamy ; and indeed her penitence 
and remorſe are ſuitable to the occaſion. 
But to proceed with regularity, I muſt re- 
turn to the cottage. | 
Miſs Moſtyn, when her narrative was 
concluded, beſought us in the moſt. per- 


ſuaſive, though at the ſame time artleſs 


terms, to ſhelter her from the villanous 


deſigns which were formed againſt her. 


| Miſs Hortons continued ſilent the whole 
time, and indeed, if one might judge by 


their viſible confuſion, and the deep ſighs. 


och ſeemed to force a paſſage from their 
oppreſſed 


0 


— 
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oppreſſed boſoms ; they were almoſt depriy- 
ed of the power of ſpeech. Had not my 
apxiety been wholly engroſſed by the diſ- 
treſſed Miſs Moſtyn, they would have 
claimed a large ſhare of my compaſſion. 
| Though you may have cauſe to complain 
of the prolixity of my ſtile, the poor girl 
found me very alert in my determination 
to favour her return to virtue, I ſent im- 
mediately for the coach, in which we con- 
veyed her to the caſtle. On our road thi- 
cher, a throught ſtruck me, that ſne might 
ſupply the place of Watſon, who had left 
me laſt week in order to ſuperintend her 
father's houſe, who keeps an inn, and has 
lately loſt his wife. This intention I did 
not chooſe to acquaint her with, till I had 
W the Counteſs's permiſſion, as her ſituation 
| was doubtleſs a very objectionable one, 
# though the manner of our finding her, 
the artleſſneſs of her ſtory, with the cor- 
roborating circumſtance of Horton's let- 
ter, were great proofs of her veracity. 
Upon our arrival, I conducted her to 
my apartment, where I deſired her to re- 


finally departed. . 
! I then 


main till the wretch and his ſervants were 


* . 


rann 


I then went to the Counteſs, and had 


the happineſs to find her perfectly ſatis- 
fied with my conduct: ſhe: kindly told me 
1 had ſhewn a benevolence which charm- 
ed her. © Conſider, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, if 
<« the young woman proves worthy of your 
« kindneſs, which I do not doubt, what 
© a heartfelt pleaſure you muſt enjoy in 
© having preſerved merit from deſtruc- 
ce tion on the other hand, had you, like 
c too many ſcrupulous ladies, ſcoffed at 
ce the poor unfortunate, and through a falſe 
ec delicacy, have diſregarded, and left her a 
* prey to that ſin in which ſhe was involy- 
© ed, you would have taken upon your- 
cc ſelf a part of all her future crimes, and 
« have been the real inſtrument of all the 
ce miſeries ſhe muſt have endured in con- 
ce ſequence of them. Even if ſhe does 
* not anſwer our expectations, but on 
ce the contrary, abuſes your kindneſs, the 
c conſciouſneſs of having acted right, and 
ce from motives of charity; that you have 
«uſed your utmoſt endeavours (though 
ineffectually) to reclaim a fallen ſiſter, 
e and recall her to the paths of virtue, 


c 


c 


* 


* 


4 


will be a ſufficient reward for any trouble | 


5 


n 


« or vexation ſhe can poſſibly occaſion 
« you. Believe me, my dear, the impla- 
| & cability of one part of our ſex towards 
© the other, e vice much more 
than repreſſes it.“ Oh! my Fanny, 
had I acted otherwiſe, than I have done, 
with what humiliating ſenſations muſt I 
have heard ſuch noble ſentiments. © The 
dear woman was greatly affected by my 
eſcape, and poured forth the moſt fervent 
thanks to Providence for its divine inter- 
ference. 
The perfidy of Horton ſhocked an 
aſtoniſhed her :—ſhe blamed. his mother 
ior having repreſented his charaRer in ſo 
different a light from what it deſerved 
yet,“ ſaid ſhe, © we. muſt conſider, 
chat great allowances are due to the par- 
« tiality of a parent, and her preſent ſuf- 


* ferings ought to eradicate every trace of 


her former duplicity.” No ſooner were 


theſe words uttered, than a meſſage was 
delivered from the afflicted ladies, defiring 


we would excuſe their appearance at din- 
Winer, and requeſting an interview with us 
in their own apartments—never was grief 

ore ſtrongly delineated than on the coun- 
K „ tenance 
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tenance of Mrs. Horton, nor were her 
daughters leſs affected than herſelf: ſuch 
a ſcene muſt have drawn a ſympathetic 
tear from the eye of a ſtoic. The Counteſs 
_ roo fatally experienced, alas! in the na- 
ture of human woe—ſoothed, perſuaded 
and gently chided by turns, till at length 
. ſhe had ſucceeded beyond her expectations; 
when the following note arrived, addreſ- 
Fd to Mrs. Horton, and deſtroyed the 
the effects of her friendly endeavours.— 
«« A ridiculous affair, which perhaps may 
«« give ſome offence to the Counteſs of 
$ Belmont, and that little prude her daugh- 
ee ter, prevents my return to the caſtle, 
cc inſtead of which, I am now upon my 
« journey to town, and egad, upon the 
ec whole, I think I have a happy eſcape, 
cc for the country begins to be a curſed I 
« bore. I ſuppoſe your route will be to- ir 
cc wards Oxfordſhire. Be ſo good as to Mir 
« ſend the things I have left, after me. IH 
« ſuppoſe I ſhall ſee you in the ſummer, We: 
« though not till it is far advanced, as IHN 
e ſhall not leave London, till after the al 
be, birthday. xy. 8. HoRTONn.” ff 


pacns A — wat os ack . 
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„ — a ſpecimen of the happy non- WIN 


rhalence of a man of faſhion! who can 
trample on all the laws of honour, and 
implant anguiſh in the breaſt of his pa- 
rent, never to be aſſuaged, with the ſame 
eaſe and elegance, that he taps his at 
box and takes his rappee. 4 
That miſery which had in ſome degree 
ſublided, now returned with double vi- 
gour: the agitation of Mrs. Horton's ſpi- 
rits became truly alarming, nor were her 
daughters much leſs affected; but by the 
ſkillful aſſiſtance of our friend Dodtor 
Wallace, they eee. thoſe conſequenc 
which we had too much cauſe to — 
hend, and left us yeſterday in a ſtate of 
greater compoſure than we had any reaſon 
to hope. I am ſincerely concerned, that 
perſuaſions could prevail upon them to 
lengthen their viſit, they are a moſt charm» 
ing trio; my eſteem for them can never be 
impaired by their unfortunate connexion 
with a wretch, whoſe villany ſhould be 
expoſed for the good of the public, if it 
was not for the conſideration of the ami- 
able family to whom he belongs. 
& Our family is now reduced to poor old 
Mun my mother and ſelf; I am afraid 
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we ſhall fob loſe the daily benediction of 


of the former, as he droops faſt : indeed 
he has long been in a ſtate of childhood, 
therefore life, to him, cannot-be n 
He was chaplain to my grandfather, and 
has lived in the family ever ſince, loved 
and reſp ted by every body, and is now 
in his 89th Year. „ 
Think not, becauſe other a have 
Apen the rights to which your friendly 
letter had an undubitable claim, that 1 
am leſs obliged or entertained by the anec- 
dotes it contained. I think E——, from 
your deſcription, a moſt delightful place, 
and envy you the enjoyments it affords— 
but take care of your heart a word 
to the ney know! My. mother 
unites in every good wiſh with you ever 
Wr and affe@tionare friend, 

Tn 09184 srarrokp. 
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Miss FANNY cLirrox To LADY LOUISA artet. 
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What a deſpicable wretch i is Horton! 
— How happy is the poor Miſs Moſtyn, 
in finding ſuch a protectreſs May your 
benevolence be rewarded in her future 
penitence and gratitude. -Oh't that the 
monſter who betrayed her could meet with 
his deſerts; but no laws reach the enor- 
mity of his crimes. | 


4 Little villens muſt ſubmit to fate, 
6s ome great ones may enjoy the world in date. | 


I grieve for his nber and. ſiſters, 
though, I own I cannot help feeling a 
degree of reſentment mixt with ny com- 
paſſion for Mrs. Horton, when I confider 
the miſery. in which you would have been 
involyed, had you become a dupe to her 
deſigns. Providence, however, has mer- 
citully interceded 1n your behalf, and Mrs 
Horton, no doubt, ſees and feels acutely 


8 
. 
* - 8 1 


the error into „isch * partiality ſeduced 
her. 
I 'was alarmed in a moſt extraordinary 
manner the other-night at the play. The 
Houſe was uncommonly crouded : Mr. 
Sheridan s School for Scandal ring; * 
farmed for the benefit of a fawour 
treſs Davenanr undertook to ſe- 
— — for Lady Wilſon, your humble 
7 ſervant, and himſelf, Her ladyſhip took 
a family dinner with my aunt and me, 
and we arrived at the theatre before his 
aip, which proved an . unfortunate | 
| ance, We found nobody in the 
box but the ſervant who kept our places, 
and him we very imprudently diſmiſſed. 
A few minutes afterwards a young officer 
in the naval uniform, came ſtaggering 
into the box, and ſeated himſelf by me. 
Lady Wilfon pulled my ſleeve, and aſked 
me why I did not inform the fellow the 
ſeat belonged to Lord Davenant ; I replied, 
« that I durſt not ſpeak to him, he was 
, ſo much in liquor. — Well then,” 
755 _ = 3 ſee hat conſequences 
© will enſue: if his lordſhip finds him, 
* his removal in the 
cc gentle 
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« gentle terms you would uſe upon 
cc ſuch an occaſion, and the reſult will 
* be a quarrel.” This intimation in- 
fpired me with courage, and I ventured 
to ſay, Sir, I fear there is ſome miſtake, 
« as I believe that ſeat is engaged by 
“Lord Davenant.”—* Is it ſo, my pretty 
dear,“ ſaid the brute, © then his lord- 
« ſhip muſt ſhift for himſelf, for by G 
« T'll ſtay where I am. What the devil, 
though I am no lord, I have as much 
right to fit by a pretty girl as any lord 
in the kingdom, at that moment his 
lordſhip» appeared, and the man was filent 
immediately, but gave an odd leer, which 
my fears interpreted into an unfavourable 
emen. 

Lord Davenant aſked if he was a a 
of mine: I replied in the negative, but 
begged and intreated that he would not 
contend for the ſeat, as it was evident he 
knew not what he did; and as the back 
bench was Iuckily vacant, there was no 
neceſſity for it: he politely granted my 
requeſt, and ſufferec theintruder to keep his 
ftation, but after ſome time, finding that 
* 8 troubleſome and impertinent to 
. * me, 
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me, he endeavoured to engage him in 
converſation, and when he found every 
other method ineffectual to ſecure me 
from his violence, he aſked him in a half 
jeſting tone, to change ſeats, ſaying, 1 
think it is not fair that you ſhould en- 
* groſs that ſeat the whole evening: 1 
<« have given it up very peaceably one 
e half, which is certaĩnly as much as you 
can expect.” —*© Expect, Sir!“ reiter- 
| ated he, with an oath, © what do you 
« mean by expect? I expect, Sir, to be 
te treated like a gentleman, and if you 
% don't know how. to behave like one, 
e by G— Sir, I'll teach you; was the 
brutiſh reply he received. This is lan- 
“ guage, Sir, ſaid his lordſhip, © that. 
e would not eſcape with impunity in any 
other time or fituation than the preſent ; 
& but I do not think it- neceſſary to teſ- 
1 rify my courage, by reſenting an inſult 
* to a man who is not in a ſtate to judge 
« of propriety.” —© What!“ cried the 
wretch,. © you would infinuate that I am 
« drunk, but I am as ſober as yourſelf, 
ec by Gf, fo don't thine to ſkreen your 
< cowardly. foul by ſuch a pretence, but 
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10 * and defend yourſelf.” —*< e Coe, 
« come, put up your ſword, young man, 
replied his lordſhip, ** and if you are ſo 
« bent upon fighting, i in the morning you 
ee © ſhall be humoured, but I am determin- 
« ed not to take the unfair advantage 
« your ſituation would afford me. Was 
i I to meet you upon the unequal terms 
« we ſtand at preſent, I ſhould regard 
e myſelf as no better than an aſſaſſin:“ 
this anſwer only ſerved to add fuel to the 
flame. As they grew more incenſed, my 
alarm encreaſed, till at length overpower- 
ed by my terrors, I fell lifeleſs into the 
arms of Lady Wilſon. What ſucceeded 
till I found myſelf in a coach with her 
ladyſhip, Mr. Beville, and Lord Dave- 
nant, I know not: they all ſhewed me the 
moſt attentive aſſiduity, which I ſhall ever 
remember with gratitude: the latter re- 
proached himſelf as the cauſe of my in- 
diſpoſition, of which I very readily ac- 
quitted him, as I am perfectly convinced 
no one could have conducted himſelf with 
more propriety upon a ſimilar occaſion, 
than he had done. He ſeemed pleaſed 
with the approbation I expreſſed, et I 
E 5 obſerved 
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obſerved he wiſhed'to ehanjls the RY 
from which I conjectured there were fur- 
ther ill conſequences to be dreaded, but as 
no expedient occurred by which I could 
prevent them, Thought proper to con- 
ceal my apprehenſions for the preſent ; 
for what arguments could I uſe? I knew 
Lord Davenant was perfectly cool, and 
that he had exerted every effort conſiſtent 
with honour, to avoid fighting, it was 
not likely that he would ſubject himſelf 
to be ſtigmatized for a coward, to oblige 
much as poſſible, and affurr ming an air of 
compoſure, appeared to rejoice that the 
affair was ſo happily concluded. When 
they ſet me down at my own door, more 
dead than alive, Lord Davenant, contrary 
do all his former behaviour, ſcarcely ſpoke, 
and ſhrunk back in his ſeat without at- 
tempting to hand me from the coach. — 
What could be the cauſe of ſo ſudden a 
reverſe ? he could not certainly reſent my 
having been accidentally and moſt untor- 
tunately acceſſary to huſk quarrel 1 in which 
he was involved. No! it is impoſſible 
me poſſeſſes an underſtanding far ſuperior 
£0 
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to ſuch injuſtice... Let me rather foppole 
t, notwithſtanding the reports your 
ladyſhi p has heard in his disfavour, that 
he may be a man of ſome principle, and 
that, ſtruck with the impiety of the act 
in which he was going to engage, he was 


at that moment abſorbed in thought, re- 


flecting, that in a few ſucceeding ones, he 
might have the crime of murder to anſwer 


for, or be himſelf launched into eternity 


in the midſt of his tranſgreſſions. 


lady Wilſon ſupported all the confu- 


ſion and hurry with wonderful compoſure. 


Ned Beville was himſelf upon the occaſion; 
it is not poſſible to pay him a higher com- 


pliment, or even to find a character that 


will bear a compariſon with his. Vou may 
fay I am in love with him if you picaſe, 


and if thinking him the worthieſt of his 


ſex is any proof of it, I certainly am; 
however, ILIl leave time to ſettle this im— 
portant point, and proceed with my ſtory. 


After paſſing a reſtleſs night, and form- 


ing a thouſand unſatis factory plans to pre- 


vent the meeting 1 had too much reaſon 


to fear would take place in the mo ning, 
about ſeven 1 determined to requeſt the 
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er of Mes Beville's company eak 
faſt. He kindly de my ſummons, 
and told me he had promiſed his friend to 
call upon him at eight, in order to accom- 
pany 5 to the ſtranger: he aſſured me 
that his intentions were, to uſe every effort 
to ſettle the matter amicably. - Heaven 
. reward yan!” (cried I, in an extaſy, 
« but do you think there is any proſpect of 
* ſucceſs?” That is a queſtion” return- 
ed he, „which I know not how to anſwer; 
„ ſo far I think I may venture to affirm, 
that the man muſt be as great a brute 
« when ſober, as he was when drunk, if 
4 he refuſes to make conceſſions for his 
« laſt night's behaviour, which Lord 
Davenant will certainly inſiſt upon, and 
« cannot, as a man, diſpenſe with. But 
<< for Heaven's ſake, my dear Miſs Clifton, 
« don't alarm yourſelf thus,” (ſeeing I 
trembled, and looked as pale as death,) 
© I know not the man who would not 
give worlds to exchange ſituations with 
Lord Davenant, to be ſo highly diſtin- 
guiſhed with your attention. —<< Sure- 
« ly, Sir,” replied I, you cannot think 
ee me to totally void of humanity, as to 
ä be 
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ge be in any degree acceſſary to endanger- 
ce ing any perſon's life, and remain, un- 
« concerned.” I was vexed at the inſinu- 
ation: but ſuppoſe he thought flattery a 
never-failing cordial for a lady's ſpirits. 
He left me at the appointed hour, and 1 
never experienced more anxiety and ap- 
prehenſion than from that time till his re- 
turn, accompanied with Lord Davenant, 
who relieved my anxiety, by informing 
me the formidable hero was decamped.— 
He ſet off for Plymouth at four, with an 
intention of ſetting ſail for America, at 
leaſt, ſuch was the inn · keeper's intelligence. 
„Well,“ faid his Lordſhip, © I honeſtly 
« confels' I can ſupport my difappoint- 
« ment like a chriſtian; and refign the 
« pleaſure of his chaſtiſement into the 
hands of General Waſhington, without 
5 reluctance.” When I found matters 
thus peaceably concluded, I reviewed the 
ablurdity of my own conduct with the 
utmoſt vexation. Cards poured in from 
every quarter, to enquire after my health; 
in ſhort, I ſoon found I had made my- 
ſelf compleatly ridiculous 3 yet how could 
1 OW og 
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it poſſibly be avoided? Was I to be un- 
fortunately again in the ſame ſituation, I 
ſhould act with the fame folly ; for 1 (like 
all great bullies) am an arrant coward ; | 
my ſpirits are great when they meet with 
no oppoſition, but are ſure to forſake me 
the moment their ſupport becomes neceſ- 
\ fary. The two gentlemen rattled away 
about an hour, then left me with the 
charming Parker, who made me a friend- 
ly viſit. I flatter myſelf I hold no mean 
place in her affections; by the bye, I 
fear all is not right there; I am afraid the 
little tyrant Love has ſeized upon her 
gentle unſuſpecting heart: I obſerved, 
whenever Mr. Beville ſpoke, though his 
words were of the moſt indifferent kind, 
ſhe bluſhed---and not only bluſhed, but 
heſitated when ſhe anſwered him: I wiſh 
my conjecture may be erroneous, as I ſee 
no proſpect of the attachment becoming 
mutual : but time works nat revolu- 
tions, and certainly will not ſuffer him to 
remain inſenſible of the numerous per- 


tions of my amiable friend. * 
Adieu, 1 am ſorry to lay, you profit. 
_ little 
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little by the promiſe with which I con- 

cluded my laſt : excuſe me this time, and 

believe me your ſincere and affectionate 
FANNY CLIFTONs 


LETTER XVII. 


LORD DAVENANT TO MR. FRANCIS FITZHENRY. 


mind is in a different ſituation from 
what it was when I wrote laſt; I 
am now bleſſed with a ſhadow of hope, 
and I pray more fervently than ever I 
prayed in my life, that it may not prove 
deluſive: it is the firſt even my vanity 
(and you know T have a competent ſhare) 
ever flattered me with; but I have now 
better teſtimony, as the whole town is of 
my opinion. This grand diſcovery hap- 
pened in the playhouſe, where I was within 
an ace of being drawn into a duel; I hope 
you are ſufficiently acquainted with me, 
to know that no ſmall provocation could 
induce me to engage in one; but no man's. 
temper is proof againſt ſcurrilous language 
but to the point in queſtion : when the 
diſpute grew warm, and my furious anta- 
goniſt 
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goniſt drew his ſword, the gentle Fanny 
fainted; the ſight of my charmer in ſuch 
a ſituation made me in reality (what a few. 
minutes before, the fellow had unjuſtly 
called me) a coward : however, Tappoint- 
ed a time for meeting him in the morn- 
ing, and aſſiſted Ned Beville (whom this 
uproar had brought to us) in conveying 
the beauteous Fanny to a coach. Nothing 
could equal the miſery. I endured, while 
ſhe remained in this ſhocking ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility : at laſt, ſtarting and looking 
wildly. around her, ſhe cried, for God's 
«fake forbear, part them part them, 
good people; then recollecting herſelf 
a little, ſhe ſaid, where am I ? where is 
Lord Davenant? is that frightful man 
e gone.“ Till that moment my arm 
ſupported her, from which, immediately 
upon her recovery, ſhe withdrew. I faid 
every ching 1 durſt to calm her apprehen- 
ſions, for a conſciouſneſs of what would 
roba ly enſue, was a reſtraint I could not 
overcome, for I durſt not riſque. a breach 
of veracity to one ſo penetrating : how- 
ever, I thought I had ſucceeded admir- 
_ her mind ſeemed to have regained 
N a . | 
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a perfect ſtate of ſerenity and compoſure, 
and every fear ſubſided. Could you be- 
lieve this eaſe was counterfeited ; that it 
was the work of artifice ? it was, upon my 
honour—it was all an impoſition! can 1 
then be blamed for following ſo good an 
example? After having, by her own con- 
feſſion, ſpent a reſtleſs night, ſhe ſent ſor 
Ned Beville, and deſired him to exert 
himſelf in ſettling the diſpute. If the poor 
fellow had one grain of malice in his diſ- 
poſition, he would have wiſhed my throat 
cut for being the object of her anxiety :- 
for that he loves Miſs Clifton, is a truth 
too evident to be doubted though not as 
well as I do, becauſe it is not in his na- 
ture to love like me, but he loves her as 
well as he will ever love a woman. I am 
not ſure that I a fo bleſſed as to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of her affections, - nor had I reaſon 
to hope ſo, till the other night; but I am 
convinced her n has not reſigned its 
freedom to any other perſon. I ſhall con- 
tinue to conduct myſelf as uſual, that is, 
being civil to all, but more tender and 
attentive in my behaviour towards her, 
till my aſſiduity has rendered me neceſfary 
A 4 to 
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to her happinels, and then !——but I ſhall 
not diſcloſe to you BE of * ſubſequent 
intentions. 
—B or abe 
violent attack the gout has made upon 
pour father's ſtomach, than any young 
heir in the kingdom would, upon the 
death of the beſt of parents. Lou ſay, 
it is dreadful to ſee him upon the brink 
of the grave, in his preſent frame of mind: 
it certainly is, though I am afraid, it is a 
dold venture to truſt to a death- bed repen- 
faith without works: — between ourſelves 
I fear a friend of your's and mine, ought 
fometimes to caſt a thought that way it 
might even now have been too late, if the 
obliging — my antagoniſt that was to 
have been, had not politely taken a 
French leave, and ſet off for Plymouth, 
inſtead of —_ a a: in * * 
* * — ; Sula 
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Mr. Fitzhenry's laſt letter does not appear. 
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can, wich W inform you chat whe 

amiable, though unfortunate Miſs 
Moſtyn, makes daily encroachments upon 
the eſteem of your Louiſa; the Counteſs 
likewiſe thinks her company a moſt valuable 
acquiſition : at preſent ſhe labours under a 


_ cruel depreſſion of ſpirits, which time 


alone can overcome: I wrote by her re- 
queſt to her father ; but have not received 
an anſwer, nor can I yet expect one. 5 
Are you very buſy ? or very idle? or 
what is the cauſe of your unuſual ſilence ? 
but I will not be premature in my up- 


braidings; perhaps the fault may be in the 
| Poſt, as I have more aan once n 


enced its irregularity. | 
My time hangs raids tio upon my 


| hand; my mother having little communi- 


cation with the neighbouring gentry; and 
though I have a great variety of employ- 
ments, fuch as reading, muſic, drawing, 
&c, I confeſs I often wiſh for a more er 


niſh at my approach, and the affects a 
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larged ſociety, but the thought of leaving 
my mother alone, a prey to melancholy 
reflections, is a conſtant check upon my 
wiſhes: her ſpirits, which have ſo long 

and fo wonderfully ſupported her, I fear 
begin to deſert her. I have ſeveral times 
caught her in tears, which conſtantly va- 


chearfulneſs, which I too plainnly per- 
ceive, is contrary to her feelings. You 
are not, perhaps, perfectly acquainted 
with her unhappineſs. 

Immediately after the ſudden death of 
the late Counteſs of Belmont, which hap- 
pened about three years after my father's 
marriage, he requeſted, - or rather com- 
manded my mother to receive into her fa- 
mily a young girl about fifteen: years of 
age, who was a diſtant relation of the fa- 
mily and had been educated through the 
bounty of the Lady Dowager ;' for ſome 
time ſhe rejoiced in her ſociety, as ſhe was 
lively, and apparently good humoured ; 
but alas! too ſoon the maſk was eee 
N. and the real motives of my father's 
_ friendſhip became obvious; her good, Ru 
mour and civility were transf med into 
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the moſt inſufferable im pertinence: my 
mother was no longer miſtreſs of her ] 
houſe, but for ſix years was obliged, with 
all her ſuperior underſtanding and excel - 
lencies, to ſubmit to the galling yoke 
of Miſs Clermont's inſolence; at the end 
of which they l nen i tal 
remain abroad. 

It is not from my cod * 1 An 
received this . ſhe on the con- 
trary, avoids any ſubject that can poſſibly 
betray my father's perfidy, but my-own 
curioſity, excited by numberleſs circum- 
ſtances, and the communicative diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſervants, have long ſince made 
me acquainted with what I have now re- 
lated. From my reſidence at Queen's- 
ſquare, my mother thinks me ignorant of 
the real cauſe of my father's abſence, 
and I cautiouſly avoid giving her any 
cauſe to ſuſpect ſhe is deceived; by con- 
feſſing one part of her grief, ſhe thinks 
more effectually to conceal the other: ſne 
acknowledges even to me, that my father's 
alienating himſelf from his family, is a 
cruelty which ſhe moſt feelingly deplores, 
nd the cauſe. of her ſecluſion» from the 
world. 
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world. This account, I believe, is more 
circumſtantial than any I ever before gave 
you: if it is a repetition, excuſe an error 
of memory, beſides which, an obſervation 
I have luckily made upon the encreaſing 
dejection of my mother's ſpirits, ſo entire- 
ly engroſſed my mind with this melan- 
cholly ſubject, that it is with the utmoſt 
difficulty I can attend to any other. 

I have this moment received your letter; 
1 was terribly frightened till the drunken 
failor ſteered off; and when the danger was 
over, could not help ſmiling at the alarm 
be pavny o amongſt you. 


more — than one, unleſs you 
are better acquainted with the fair Parker's 
heart than your own, Muſt I accuſe you 
of diſſimulation, Fanny? or muſt I ſuppoſe 
you draw a veil over your own eyes, as 
you vainly endeavour to do over. mine ? 
If the latter is the caſe, let me entreat you 
carefully to examine every ſentiment of 
your heart, for believe me, it is in a dan- 

gerous ſituation : it is conſtantly expoſed 
to the encroachments of an enemy, who 
— in „ As to his pre- 
. 8 tended 
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tended indifference, it is all artiſice; call 


your ſenſes to your aid, and conſider the 


improbability of a young man of faſhion 


burying himſelf in a place fo remote as 
. , from thoſe ſcenes of gaiety to 
which he was initiated even in infancy. 
I am not ſurprized that this circumſtance 


has eſcaped your obſervation : you are in- 


toxicated with the happineſs you enjoy 
in his converſation; with general admira- 
tion, and various amuſements : whilſt 1, 
who am not ſo engage 
for reflection. - 
1 fear your time is f Ras . you 
have forgotten the miniature you promiſed 


to {ſend me of yourſelf; how I envy your 


excellence in that delightful art. My mo- 
ther's love unites with that of your ſincere 
friend, ' 


LOUISA STAFFORD. 


|, have more leiſure 
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tended” to tlie a 


wination, and cs 


I could 
plexion: freckles there were innumerable, 
they however differed from thoſe which 
* appear outwardly, for it was evident they 
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"Ol UR ladyſhip's laſt letter 0 a 
= conſiderable er upon me, it even 
occafioned a ten porary gravity. I at- 
he advice it . and 

diately undertook the deſired exa- 
aun with joy aſſure you, 

that I found my heart in beiter plight than 
I expected. Not in regard to the tender 
paſſion, for on that head I had no ap pre- 
henſions; but upon the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, 
diſcover no ſtain of a black com- 


might all be clearly eraſed by care and 


aſſiduity. The only part free from theſe 


little ſpecks, was occupied by a warm 


_ glowing friendſhip, darting its rays in 


different directions, viz. one towards your 
ladyſhip, the other to Miſs Parker, but 
not one ſcratch from the little blind deity 


appeared upon the whole. 
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Jeſting apart, I really gave your pre- 
cautions their due weight, and ſeriouſly | 
conſidered the gentleman's ſituation as well 
| as my own; as to his continuance here, it 
does not appear to me in the extraordi- 
nary light in which you ſeem to regard it : 
it is a Circumſtance which, in my opinion, 
may ariſe from a thouſand different cauſes, 
and cannot at any rate, with the leaſt 
juſtice be attributed to me, who I ſincerely 
aſſure you, am not by any means parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by his Lordſhip's at- 
tention: and, believe me, my vanity is not 
of ſuch a nature as to encourage me to 
aſpire to a rank and fortune ſo ſuperior to 
my own. If you would not laugh at me, 
I would honeſtly declare, that the matri- 
monial ſtate does not appear to me in the 
moſt eſtimable light, nor do I think my 
heart in any danger of captivity. I daily ex 
perience the charms of freedom; no uneaſi- 
neſs or anxiety interrupts my repoſe ; my 
days paſs on in a continued courſe of calm 
tranquillity: howmuch then ſhould I have to 
loſe! how little to acquire by the exchange ! 
No, believe me, it is my ardent prayer, 
that my heart may continue free and dif- 

yolk, - © F engaged 
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engaged, as at this moment, to the laſt of 
OY exiſtence. * 
I I frankly confeſs, that I experience 
great pleaſure in the company of Lord 
' Davenant, for which there is an obvious 
reaſon, as he is undoubtedly the moſt agree- 
able man our ſociety produces ; but I hold 
It very poſſible to eſteem a worthy cha- 
racer, and to admire an accompliſhed 


man, without being enamoured of his 


perfections if not, the Lord help me! 

for in that caſe, the poor damſel might 
betake herſelf to ſame friendly willow, 
whoſe drooping branches gently ſkim the 
ſurface of the murmuring brook, and the 
chryſtal ſtream be augmented by the tears 
of the love-lorn maiden. I really bevin 
to fear the old manſion, with its 1vy-cover- 
ed walls, has infected you with theſe 
romantic ideas, and ſhall expect ſoon to 
hear of ſome prince in diſguiſe, ſighing 
forth his paſſion in the moſt melting ſtrains, 


by the light of the moon, under your win- | 


dow. 
Alas ! what an affecting inſtance of ſuf- 


fering virtue and heavenly reſignation is 


| Mur amiable mother. I ſympathize i in her 


afflictions | 


— __ „ P OT - 1 Eo of a 
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| +Miftions with a filial warmth—may the 
cloud which obſcures her happineſs ſoon 
be removed, and may ſhe enjoy in future 
comfort, an ample recompence for paſt 
miſery. | 
We are to have une petite comedie per- 
| formed at Lady Wilſon's : Mrs. Cowley's 
Belle's Stratagem is fixed upon for the 
purpoſe. Her ladyſhip undertakes the 
part of Mrs, Racket: Miſs Beville, in that 
of Miſs Ogle, will be quite in character; 
as will be alſo the pretty Miſs Parker, 
when ſhe appears as Lady Frances Touch- 
wood. Mr. Oſgood, a gentleman I have 
never yet mentioned, (a very worthy man 
notwithſtanding) is to perform the charac- 
ter of Sir George. The noble minded 
| Saville will be properly repreſented by 
Mr. Beville. There is an old humouriſt 
who is exactly ſuited to the character of 
Old Hardy, but he is ſo whimſical, there 
| Is no depending upon him, though he 
promiſes fair at preſent. Lord D- 
expect, will ſhine in the hero Di | 
court, but how dreadfully will the ſpirit- 
dd character of Letitia Hardy be diſgraced 
by the performance of your Fanny, to 
| | F 2 hom 
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whom my kind and partial friends have 
allotted it. The parts of Villars and 
Flatter, are not yet diſpoſed of. 

The play is to be ſhortened as much as 
poſſible, that many of the under characters 
may be diſpenſed with. Our audience is 
only to conſiſt of a few friends, which is 
one of the conditions on which I conſent- 
ed to become a comedian :—Joyfully con- 
ſented, I acknowledge; for you know I 
Was always paſſionately fond af dramatic 
performances. 

Do not mention this little frolick to the 
Counteſs, if you think it will not meet 
with her approbation, for though in all 
things I am determined, her advice (when- 
ever ſhe will honour me ſo far as to grant 
it) ſhall govern my actions, yet in this 
one point (ſo much is my heart engaged 
in the childiſh ſcheme) I ſhould ſubmit to 
her ſuperior judgement with infinite- reluc- 
I ſhall not write again till the opening 

of our theatre, which may perhaps afford 

more entertaining ſubjects than generally 
flow from the quill of your 
05 | FANNY CLIFTON. 
I broke 


ed 
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I broke open the ſeal to inform you, 


that I have received an honourable declar- 


ation of love from the worthy Mr. Beville, 
an event ſo unexpected, and fo unprece- 
dented to your ſimple friend, ſurprized 
and threw me into ſuch a ſtate of confu- 
fion, that it was ſome time before I could 
return a proper anfwer. Fearing, how- 
ever, that my ſilence might be n 
ſtrued, J haſtened to aſſure · him, that it 
was impoſſible to entertain a higher ſenſe 


of gratitude for the honour he conferred 


upon me, than what at that moment felt. 
« Candour and ingenuoufneſs, Sir, ſaid I, 


* are the only returns within my power 


to make. My eſteem, reſpect, and fins» 


“ cereſt friendſhip are your own: as to 


love, it is a paſſion to which I am at 


« preſenta ſtranger. “ May I not then, 
_« my angelic Mits Clifton, hope by un- 
remitting aſſiduities, to inſpire your 

gentle breaſt with ſentiments, which it 

ee ſhall be the conſtant ſtudy of my life to 

© deſerve.” —*<© Be not offended,” ſaid 1, 
* when I aſſure you, that it is a taſk which 


« your utmoſt endeavours will be unable 
© to. * I not perfectly con- 
3 M vnde 


„ 


« vinced of my own ſecurity, I ſhould 
« ſhun your company—cautioully avoid 
you as an enemy to my peace, for 1 
© look upon love as a paſſion inevitably 
«« deftrutive of human happineſs : 1 
© know it is an invariable maxim with 
« your ſex to ſuppoſe, that a woman 
never ſpeaks her ſentiments. on theſe 
 * accations; but do not, by adhering: to 
« ſuch illiberal tenets, encourage your 
4 unfortunately miſplaced attachment, 
„ which 1 fincerely aſſure you can never 
be returned—when I ſtedfaſtly believe, 
the world cannot afford another in- 
« ſtance, in which your partiality would 
< not meet with that reciprocal warmth, 
« which is due to your ſuperior merit. 
« Spare me, for Heaven's ſake, my dear 
« Miſs Clifton! kill me at once, with diſ- 
«« dain, but ceaſe to perſecute me with 
« this cruel kindneſs. How can you 
« thus, by every word you utter, feed that 
e flame you would perſuade me to ſubdue. 
« To overcome a paſſion ſo engrafted- on 
* my mind, would be a fruitleſs effort, — 

* but to ſacrifice my peace to your com- 
* mands, will be a taſk worthy of my 


66 love, ä 
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« Jove, Fear not that you ſhall hence- 
forth be incommoded or inſulted by 
« jmportunities, from: which your candour 
« ought to exempt you. I ſhall ever re- 
« member your ingenuouſneſs with a gra- 
ce titude, which I can only teſtify by 
« the moſt ſincere and earneſt wiſhes, that 
« you may enjoy. that felicity with ſome 
more fortunate man, which to have 
* had the power of beſtowing upon you, | 
4 I ſhould have regarded as the greateſt 
te bleſſing Heaven could grant. 

C finiſhed the laſt ſentence, holding 
my hand in his, with his eyes fixed upon 
my face, who ſhould make his appearance 
but Lord Davenant, with a new fong he 
had promiſed to procure for me; never 
did confuſion equal mine at that moment. 
Mr. Beville looked chagrined and deject- 
ed, and even his Lordfhip caught the in- 
fection of our ſtupidity. The former ſoon 
departed, and left me to the ſupreme de- 
light of a quarter of an. hour's &te d tele 
with the latter; an enjoyment which, entre 
nous, I would gladly have relinquiſhed, 
had not the ſoothing power of muſic moſt 
ap Wee. relieved my embarraſſi ment. 

1 E 4 My 


wu „ ͤ« #2 


My good aunt i eldom favours me with 
her company, and when ſne does refign 
the ſervants converſation for mine, it is 
ſuch a force upon her inclinations, that the 
facrifice is too great to ſolicit. 

It is your ſuggeſtions certainly which 
have given riſe to the chimera, but I really 
fancied 1 perceived ſomething particular 
in the behaviour of Lord Davenant, 


though he was uncommonly reſerved; but 


why ſhould I mention to you an idea, 
which is the offspring of my own caprice 
and vanity, when I am ſenſible that it will 
afford great encouragement to your ſu- 
ſpicions? I am abſolutely as much afraid 
of your ladyſhip as of the buſy Mrs. Ru- 
mour; for, in the firſt Place, I am more 
intereſted in your good opinion, and in 
the ſecond, you ſeem equally prone to 
frame conjectures and build concluſions = 
on the ſhghteft foundations; ſo that hence- 
forth I ſhall conſider myſelf compelled to 
write with caution, to prevent miſcon- 
ſtructions. How can you thus impoſe re- 
ſerve on a mind, to which friendſhip and 
candour are naturally allied ? | 

. e — left n time to dreſs 
before 


* 
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before dinner: a large party is to ſpend. 
the evening with Lady inn of which 
I am to make one. 

You will receive the miniature you de- 
fired by the next coach, with a little em» 
broi dered work- bag, to prove that all my 
time is not . in n 
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LORD DAVENANT TO MR. FITZHENRY. 


Fate ſilence, I conclude your fa- 

ther's complaint gains ground. Vice 
itſelf cannot help eſteeming virtue, and I 
muſt. ever admire and reverence: your un- 
exampled behaviour to him. That a man 
ſhould return kindneſs with gratitude, iS. 
nothing more than. what we may expect 
from every domeſtic animal we poſſeſs — 
but a man, who to cruelty can return ten- 
derneſs. and n deſerves to be ca- 
nonized. 

Upon my ſoul, Frank, it is a 4 
to me, how. we ever became friends: fire 
and water are not more oppoſite, yet B 
believe we are eſſential to each other, your 

. * F | 5 EE to: 
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to reſtrain the overflowings of my ſpirit, 
and I to give life to your s; without which 
aſſiſtance, your merit would have no more 
effect than a candle in a dark lanthorn. 

I have encountered an alarm lately, 


which makes me ſnudder even in the re- 


petition; yet thanks to the kind planet 
which preſided at my birth, though it 
threatened death and deſtruction to my 
hopes, it has in the end revived and ani- 
mated them. Conceive my mortification, 
upon diſcovering the miſtreſs of my heart 
engaged in the moſt lover- like converſa- 
tion with that fly devil Ned Beville. 
The gentleman—oh ! how I could have 
curſed him ! held one of thoſe dear hands, 
of which I would give worlds to venture 
the moſt gentle preſſure; and his bafiliſk 
eyes fixed upon her, in ſuch a manner, as 
had mine gazed, I muſt have loſt them: 
but you reputed modeſt fellows may do any 


thing, whilſt we real ones are ſcare-crows 


to the women. This pretty ſcene was pre · 
ſented to my view by a friendly glaſs door, 
before the tender couple were ſenſible of 

my approach. When it was thrown open, 

| and I — the room, „ 5 ſtarted from 

. 3 their 


1 
1 


their ſeats, as if they had ſeen an appari- 

tion. The lady's face was covered with 
crimſon, her companion looked as if he 
wiſhed the intruder at the devil, and your 
humble ſervant like a fool. I never in 
my life felt myſelf ſo embarraſſed, or, I 
may add unhappy, as at that moment, in 
which I imagined I beheld an invincible 
obſtacle to all future felicity : ſcarcely a 
doubt remained of their engagement, and 
every revolving ſun more firmly convinces 


me, that life will be a miſerable void, un- 


_ leſs poſſeſt with my Fanny. Unwilling, 

however, to indulge my rival in a ſecond: 

edition of raptures, I was determined he 

ſhould quit the field firſt. When he roſe 
to · depart, he aſked me if I was inclined: 
to walk, and tried every effort to haul me 
away, but I obſtinately kept my ground. 
He had been indulged with a private au- 
dience, and why might not I make an 
attempt to enjoy the ſame privilege? How- 
ever, a quarter of; an hour was only grant- 
ed, ſo covetous is the little prude of her 
favours, that after having bewitched me 
with ſuch liarmony as never flowed from. 


the on of Orpheus, ſhe pleaded the duties 
| —v— of 
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of the toilet, dropped a curtſey and wiſh- 
ed me a good morning. I endeavoured to 
comfort myſelf with the reflection, that 
«'all's for the beſt,” — had I ſtaid longer, 
or my attention been unemployed, ſo great 
was my agitation I ſhould undoubtedly 
| have betrayed. myfelf; which would have 
- ruined all my ſchemes at once. 

We all met in the evening at Lady 
Wilſon's, and I had the ſatisfaction to ob- 
ſerve, that the countenance of my rival 
wore more the appearance of deſpair than 
joy: he ſeldom ſpoke to Miſs Clifton; 
when he did, it was not in the ſtyle of a 
favoured lover, though he was always an- 
ſwered with a complacent ſmile, which 
ſet that ready dame envy, to work in. my 
breaſt with a vengeance. „ 

The next morning I called upon my 
? Gita (though at that moment I ſcarcely 
could have termed him ſo) to take a ride, 
which he declined, I ſeized the opportu- 
_ nity to rally him upon the interview I 
had interrupted, and hinted that I ſfup- 
poſed he was impatient to retrieve what he 
* loſt by my ill- timed appearance. 
This od an eclairciſſement, which 


baniſhed + 
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baniſhed all my fears, and gave birth to a 
new train of hopes. He acknowledged 
that the ſcene I was accidentally a witneſs 
to, was owing to a declaration of his af- 
fection for the divine Miſs Clifton, —© but 
« alas!“ ſaid the woe-begone mortal, 

ce my propoſals were rejected - but in ſuch 
« a manner ! ſo like herſelf ! with ſo much 
grace! dignity ! firmneſs! mingled with 


* a cruel kindneſs In ſhort, every word 


ce was ſuch a type of her deſtructive per- 
« fections, that whilſt they deſtroyed: my 
hopes, they encreaſed my paſſion. 
Thus did he whine for an hour, while my 
whole ſoul was intoxicated with delight; 

but I had prudence enough to reſtrain my 
_ rapture, and even to conceal it under a 
maſk of concern for the poor i : 

ſufferings. What a phlegmatic puppy! 


What a puſillanimous wretch it is! heaven 


and earth! rejected by Miſs Clifton, and 
continue to breath! is there ſuch a . 

in nature? 

The dear charmer confeſſed the in 
never feel a tenderer ſentiment for him than 
b ; and that 8 but love, 


. 


— 
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even in a romantic degree, ſhould induce 
her to change her ſituation. | | 
Oh! Frank, is it poſſible ſuch an angel 
can remain long uninfluenced by the ten- 
der paſſion? if ſhe is at preſent, which 1 
think admits of a doubt, ſomebody has 
taught her little heart to diſtinguiſh. be- 
tween love and friendſhip—and may not 
but I will not give my vanity the reins. 
My vigilance and watchfulneſs over the 
temper and conduct of one in whorn I hope 
ſometime to acquire a conſiderable intereſt, 
has informed me of a circumſtance upon 
which I build my dependance—a circum- 
Nance which I gueſs comes not. within the 
ſcope of your comprehenſion: it is no other 
than that ſhe evidently poſſeſſes an higher 
opinion of my rival than of myſelf. Whilſt 
ſhe conſtantly behaves towards him with re- 
ſpe& and deference, the treats me with an 
eaſy freedom, and even playfulneſs :—a. 
playfulneſs, which let me add, can never 
betray her into a ſingle impropriety, but 
ſuch as at her age is an ornament, and 
diſplays a natural good humoured diſpo- 
fition, unobſcured by modern education, 
1 „ by 
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by which our young ladies are taught to 

ſpeak and look by rule. No; whilſt art 

has exhauſted its whole ſtore: of advantages, 
on my Fanny, it has not deprived her of 
one native grace. She is the emblem of 
innocence; and whilſt ſhe ſees. the ſem- 
blance of it in others, has no ſuſpicions — 
but the leaſt encroachment puts her upon 
her guard. I once attempted to preſs her 
hand with a deep bluſh it was inſtantly 
withdrawn, and a look of reſentment was 
the rebuke I received for this trifting of- 
fence, which I have never ventured to 
repeat. Na, her ladyſhip ſhall find, that 
when I next preſume, my attempt will not 
be fo ſlight, neither ſhall it . ſo _— 
repulſed. * 

We have a young barwhenb n who 
has made one in Miſs Clifton's train, 
merely becauſe it was the on; but from 
fome imprudence, he has forfeited his fhare 
of that eaſy civility with which the favours 
all. —Towards him ſhe conducts herſelf 
with a viſible reſerve, and keeps him at a 
diſtance malgrè ſon hardieſſe. * 

Experience has convinced me there is 
no greater enemy to love than reverence; 
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it carries with it an idea of ſuperiority 
which will not ſuffer the tender paſſion to 
exiſt I durſt venture any wager, that if 
you aſk Fanny s reaſon which it prefers, 
Ned Beville is the man; but on the 
contrary, apply to her heart for its deciſion, 
(which is the only arbitreſs I will ever 
own) and take my word, you will find it 
a pretty warm advocate on _ ſide of the 
—— 

Me are to perform the Belles Spar 
3 Fanny is to be Letitia Hardy, and 
vour humble ſervant Doricourt no cha- 
racters could have been better diſpoſed : 
in mine I ſhall nearly ſpeak my own ſenti- 
ments, and if the lady has any in my. fa- 
vour, ſhe will find it difficult to conceal 
them.—Oh ! this play is a_ delightful 
ſcheme, if you knew all. 

Praythee write ſoon, I love to hear 


from you, and to write to you; your con- 


cerns affect me as if they were my own; 
and what are really ſo, I am obliged to im- 
part to ur though I am ſcolded for me 
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LETTER U 


LAD¹ñ y ' LOUISA STAFFORD TO Miss CLIFTON, 


INCE aur infant hearts were firſt unit- 

ed in the ſilken bonds of friendſhip, 
never before have I experienced the pu- 
niſhment of your diſpleafure.—Cruel Fan- 
ny ! to regard in ſo heinous a light, what 
was merely meant as a gentle caution.— Pre- 
ſumptuous, indeed, to ſuppoſe any dic- 
tates from my inferior underſtanding could 
give light to yours, which ſhines with fuch 
_ unrivaled luſtre :—Indeed I did not mean 
to be impertinent ; but if our inmoft 
thoughts may not be entrufted to n 
other, if we cannot 


$a Unlock the ſecret ke of the heart,, _ 
« And ev'ry pleaſure, ev'ry grief 1 impart.” 


Where will be that tender friendſhip, that 
ſympathy of fouls we have mutually priz- 
ed, and I have, perhaps, derte in imagi 
ation enjoyedꝰ | 


If our correſpondence, inſtead of the 
; ingenuouſneſs | 
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1 which has n. 1 
in it, muſt be clogged by a mean reſerve, 
or tranſmit to each other's breaſt, ſenti- 
ments which never exiſted in our own, 


Where will be its value? 


My dear Fanny, that delightful viva- 
city, which is productive of numberleſs 
charms, makes you regardleſs of thoſe 
little minutiæ which ſting me to the ſoul. 
My ſpirits were never violent, though I 
am: moderately chearful—my feelings are 
acute, and particularly in this one point: 
your friendſhip I have regarded as. my 
greateſt treaſure, and watched its growth 
with, a miſerly. care, flattering myſelf it was = 
an accumulating fund, of which, whilſt L 
had life, I ſhould never know an end of 
the increaſe; but I will quit this ſubject, 

which may poſfibly only add to my of- 
fence. 
_ Kitty Meſtyn's father- is wn 
a meeting I deſpair of doing juſtice to 
the ſcene !—The venerable old man, whoſe. 
. - countenance diſcovered more of the ra- 
vages of ſorrow than of time, could ſcarcely 
ſupport it—nor knew he how to meet. 


Wi *. * e, Could he fly 
+ | | with 
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with open arms to receive her, ſtained with 
| diſhonour? She who had planted daggers 
in his parental breaſt ? or could he reject 
the tears of his returning penitent ?—The 
one was to encourage vice, and the tender 
influence of nature forbade the other. 

Overwhelmed with theſe conflicting emo- 
tions, he ſat in my dreſſing-room pour. - 
ing forth his anguiſh—when his daughter 
ruikgd into his preſence; but ſubdued by 

a conſciouſneſs of her paſt offences, „ fell 
libel at his feet. 

The poor old man, with 88 5 
forts, attempted to ſupport his ſinking. 
child: ſtruggling between the tumulxs 
of joy and grief, till the contending paſ- 
ſions forced a vent, and a flood of tears 
iſſued from his eyes, and waſhed © his 
« grief worn cheeks.” His daughter at 
length revived, but as ſhe gently roſe, 
aſſiſtec by my weak arm, and ſtole a 
look at her injured parent: ſtarting! 
ſuddenly with the ſtings of conſcience, ſhe 
ſhrunk from the glance, till with a ſtilb 
n emotion ſhe caſt herfelf into my 
arms—* Hide me! hide me ! deareſt 


Se ws} from that. ured form—thoſe 
6d e looks. 
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& looks of tenderneſs pierce me to- the 
% ſoul.” Her poor father, unable to ſup- 
| Port himſelf, fell into a chair that was 

near him, and I ſeized upon that oppor- 
tunity to conſole his unhappy child. F 
was much diſtreſſed, as I knew in ſuch a 
ſituation, a ſervant would be a very un- 
welcome intruder: when their agitated feel- 
ings were in ſome degree compoſed, a a 
moſt affecting reconciliation took place, 
and their minds were reſtored to a degree of 
_ tranquillity : perfect, I believe, on the one 

part, but chequered on the other with a 
recollection of having onee deviated from 
the paths of virtue. Kitty is to remain 
with us, though not in the character of a 
ſervant; it would be ten thouſand pities 
ſo to obſcure her companionable qualifi- 
eations. My mother and ſelf have joined 
in appropriating te her uſe, a ſmall ſum, 
fufficient to ſupport her above che N 
: hs ſtate of dependence. 

My mother does not diſapprove of your 
theatrical ſcheme, ſhe applauds your choice 
of a modern comedy, as in them there is 
nothing which can offend the moſt refined 

oe rac Mr. Sheridan and Mrs, Cowley 
2 | have 
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have the happy art of extracting the eſ- 
ſence of humour, and clearing it of thoſe 
dregs of obſcenity, which make moſt of the 
productions of our ancient dramatic authors 
unfit for the ears of a modeft woman. 
| Indeed Fanny, if I durſt, I ſhould chide 
| you for rejecting ſuch a proſpect of happi- 
neſs, as an alliance with the worthy Beville 
preſents. But as I, am apprehenſive that 
merely giving my ſentiments upon ſuch 
a ſubject, may forfeit your friendſhip, 
I muſt learn like you, in part to ſuppreſs 
my feelings: though I ſhall ſtill flatter 
myſelf that you will ever allow me the 
ſatisfaction of expreſſing that ardent love 
and efteem for you, which neither time or 
circumſtance can ever eradicate. 
© LOUISA STAFFORD. 


LETTER 
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LORD DAVENANT TO MR, FITZHENRY. 


Of! Fitzhenry, what a miſerable wretch 
| is your friend !—too, too late alas 
I ſee the juſtice of your arguments: had 
IT attended to them ſooner, I ſhould have 
eſcaped the horror and remorſe which at 
this moment oppreſs my guilty conſci- 
| ence. I have murdered an angel virtue 
in the form of Fanny Clifton dies by my 
brutal artifice.—If I can collect my diſ- 
tracted ſenſes, I will endeavour to be 
more explicit. 

You may remember, that in my laſt I 
mentioned a play which we were to per- 
form at Lady Wilſon's, and I likewiſe 
hinted, that I had more views from thence 
than I choſe to acknowledge. It is the 
effect of thoſe diabolical ſchemes which 
now drives me to deſpair. Fanny favour- 
ed my hopes, by being unuſually animat- 
ed: when ſhe addreſſed the enraptured 
Doricourt, her brilliant eyes ſparkled with 
Lo — In ſhort, the character of Miſs 

5 1 5 Hardy 


Hardy received ſuch additional charms 
from her performance, that I was con- 
vinced the paſſion could not be ſo well 
feigned, I therefore prepared to put my 
plan in execution, took care to arrive at 
E — before the reſt of the party, and 
by the help of a bribe, was that night 
placed in a cloſet adjoining to her apart- 


ment, where I impatiently waited the ar- 


rival of my charmer. In about a quarter 


of an hour, her nimble foot tripping light- 


ly up the ſtairs, informed me of her ap- 
proach ; ſhe entered the room ſinging. — 
ec Never till now 1 felt love's ſmart,” — 
the unſuſpecting innocence of her appear- 
ance, ſtruck me with a ſenſation which 
made me repent of my raſhneſs : that art- 


leſs ſimplicity, accompanied with a virtu- 


ous rectitude, which difplayed itſelf in her 
whole deportment, I was plotting to de- 
ſtroy : even of thoſe charms for which I 
chiefly loved her, I was ſcheming to de- 
prive her. At that moment I felt myſelf 


a villain but it was too late to retreat— 


the devil had too ſecurely entangled me. 


The unſuſpecting angel ſeated herſelf at * 


her toilet, and releaſed her auburn treſſes 


from | 
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from their ſable fetters : no fears obtrud- 
ed themſelves on her tranquil | breaſt, 
whilſt, I with one admiring eye placed at 
a crevice, trembling ſtood, with every fa- 
culty abforbed in rapture. Such was my 
ſituation, when ſuddenly ſtarting up, ſhe 
' ſnatched the candle, and haſtily opened the 
cloſet door in which I was concealed. Her 
ſurprize, though great, as you may imagine, 
did not deprive her of a preſence of mind 

which few poſſeſs: inſtead of fainting or 
ſcreaming, with an amazing agility ſhe 
flew to the bell. I followed, and endea- 
voured to ſeize her in my arms, but ſhe 
eluded my efforts, by ſpringing to the 
door, which ſhe threw open, and at that 
moment her aunt, accompanied by one 


maid-ſervant appeared : the former ſhe 
addreſſed in the following terms. You 
find me, madam, in a moſt humiliat- 


ce ing ſituation, in which I hope my con- 
ce duct has not involved me; and that 1 
© ſhall be able to convince you, that it is 
c not any imprudence of mine which has 
cc ſubjected me to the villanous ſnare from 
« whichyouhave ſohappilypreſerved me.” 


The good woman flared firſt at one and 


en 
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then at another, and exhibited a moſt 
ſtriking picture of amazement and ſtupi- 
dity. I attempted to ff Ati but was 
checked as follows : 

, Your actions, my Lord,” continued 
Miſs Clifton, * are ſufficiently clear, they 
« want no 1lluſtration ; but as my conduct 
© has not been quite ſo conſpicuous, your 
« anſwering ſome queſtions which 1 ſhall 
« propoſe to you, with truth, if you are 
e poſleſt of ſuch a virtue, is what I have 
- © a right to demand, as a ſmall reparation 
« for the affront you have offered me; 
« but before I proceed, the reſt of the 
© family muſt be preſent ;” and immedi- 
ately the man ſervant with the other wo- 
man (my accomplice) received a ſummons; 
on the countenance of the latter (which. I 
dare fay was no more than a type of my 
own) guilt was evidently marked :—every 
one was embarraſſed but our fair judge: 
whoſe every feature remained calm and 
placid, except when her eyes were direct- 
ed towards the wretch who ſo highly me- 
rited her diſpleaſure : ſhe then aſſumed an 
air of dignity and reſentment, which on 
ſuch an occaſion, added to her charms. 
Vor, I, | G When 
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When they were all aſſembled, ſhe thus 
began her charge. —< Now, my Lord, be 
& fo good as to recollect, whether in the 
e courſe of our acquaintance, you have 
c ever obſerved any glaring indiſcretions 
ec or forwardneſs in my behaviour, either 


ce towards yourſelf, or any other perſon, | 


"A 


ce which might encourage improper liber- 
& ties from your ſex? Speak freely, my 

* lord, youth is ſubject to errors: I ex- 
e pect no compliments; flattery from 
'« you at preſent, would only encreaſe 


ce that deſpicable light in which I muſt 


cc *henceforward behold you; beſides, what 


c you now fay, I ſhall call upon you to 
ratify in the moſt ſolemn terms; a wo- 


* 


c 


cc man's reputation is not to be trifled 


« with.” 
I declared without Aiſcruiſe, my opinion 


of the uniform propriety of her behaviour. 


I durſt not attempt a ſingle flouriſh, for 
fear of being accuſed of deceit. 

&© What part of my conduct then, 
ſumed ſhe, has encouraged you. to of- 
cc fer me the indignity which I have this 
ec night ſuſtained ?” 

1 daring to advance a Aisboodh ! , 


3, 


* 


frankly 1 


hp 
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frankly owned: © with ſhame,” I ſaid, «© I 
% owned, that I had led a diflipated life, 
« and that from too much experience of 
the weakneſs of one part of her ſex, 
e though thoroughly convinced of her in- 
« finite ſuperiority in every other reſpect, 
« J had not been able to diveſt myſelf of 
« an idea, that the whole ſex was equally 
« frail.” —* Now, my lord,” ſaid ſhe, 
without ſuffering me to ſay a word to 
palliate the crime which I had fo candidly 
confeſſed, © I muſt call upon you to at- 
© teſt what you have aſſerted, not only 
« regarding yourſelf, as anſwering to our 
finite underſtandings, but to an infinite 
« being, who is the guardian of inno- 
© cence, and who cannot be deceived.” 
When I had obeyed her injunctions in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, I again attempted to 
mollify my offences, but was again inter- 
rupted.—<* Your character, my lord,” 
ſaid the fair inexorable, is a ſubject ſo 


| © totally unintereſting to me, that I am 


© ſorry you attempt to give yourſelf the 
| © trouble of a vindication ; nor do I wiſh 
to impeach it, farther than the juſtifica- 
* tion of my own requires, You, ma- 

| She „„ dam, 


* 


-” 
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ce dam,“ addrefling herſelf to her aunt, 
dc are, I hope, convinced of my innocence, 
cc and that it is not any imprudence of 
c mine which has ſubjected me to the in- 
ſult I have received.” —Her aunt eager- 
17 aſſured her, that ſne was too well ac- 
quainted with her worth, to doubt the pro- 
priety of her conduct. I have but one 
« queſtion more to propoſe,” reſumed 
Miſs Clifton, © and that is, to enquire 
« which of theſe people was your accom: 
s plice in the villancus ſcheme ?” 
Seeing I heſitated, ſhe continued, © | 
e inſiſt upon an aniwer, my lord, other- 
<« wiſe the innocent muſt ſuffer with the 
c guilty.“ Ar that moment the conſci- 
ous wretch ſaved me from a breach of 
- promiſe, by caſting herſelf at the feet of 
her miſtreſs, whoſe tender boſom would 
have inclined to lenity and compaſſion, 
had not che indulgence of ſuch patſlions 
been incompatible with her prudence :— 
the crime was of ſuch a nature, as to render 
mercy culpable, ſo that the two culprits 
were reduced to a diſgraceful retreat. At 
that inſtant, I ſhould have been glad to 
have exchanged places with the partner in 


* 


c 


* 
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my misfortune, to have eſcaped that weight 
of reſentment, which no plea on my part 
could mitigate; and to have been entitled 
to that generous pity, though mingled 
with anger, which her ee ex- 
cited. 

As the door at the ſame moment 4 
on the peer and the mop-ſqueezer, I en- 
joyed for ſome part of my road home, 
an agreeable ſerenade from her voice, to 
which my faculties, as you may imagine, 
were well tuned. ©. Pray your honour— 
« for the love of Heaven, your honour, 
« conſider that if it had na bin for ſarving 
« your honour, I ſhould nare a bin turned 
te out in this diſgraceleſs manner, and at 
e this time a night, from the beſt place 
«© in all this world. I'm ſure I may walk 
© many a dree mile afore I find ſuch ano- 
«© ther: for young madam is the beſt 
ce creatur that ever was born, that's 
« what ſhe is: I was fartinly be- 


* 


„ witched, when I liſtened to Ralph your 
« worſhip's man, but he told me I was 


ee only ſtanding in my own leet,” —< Here, 
here, ſaid I, © ceaſe your dd blub- 
65 Being, and take W throwing her 
=> 5 ſome 


INT 4 
< . 
5 


4 


: ſome looſe ſilver, at the ſame time J with 


ing my own felicity, (for I cannot doubt 
that her heart prefers me) and I concluded 
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difficulty forbore ſpurning her with my 
foot. Can you wonder at my frenzy: 
Surely at that inſtant I ſuffered a puniſh- 
ment adequate to my offences. Yet, oh ye 
gods! what was there ſtill 1n reſerve ! diſ- 
traction ſeizes me at the thought. Dur- 
ing the night my mind was affected with 
à variety of emotions; and pon the whole, 
I believe the agreeable were predominant : 
for, independant of a tranſient mortifica- 
tion, I felt more genuine delight in find- 
ing my charmer poſſeſſed a virtue, which I 
had hitherto thought only exiſted in ima- 
gination, than 1 could from the gratifica- 
tion of my unwarrantable defires ; for in 
that caſe the reſpect, eſteem, and even re- 
verence, with which I now regard her, 
would have been deſtroyed, and my feel- 
ings reduced to a mere ſenſual paſſion; By 
her conduct, all my objections to matri- 
mony were removed: I ſaw an opportu- 
nity of obliging my father, and of ſecur- 


the offer of my hand and fortune, ſypport- 
<d by a title any © Coronet, would am mpl . 


| 
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compenſate for the crime 1 had been 
guilty of. 

Delighted wich the ern prof} eds 
painted on my imagination, I flew to the 
door from which a few hours before I had 
been diſgracefully diſmiſſed. Judge of my 
horror and diſtreſs, when I was informed 
that Miſs Clifton had paſſed the night in a 
ſtrong delirium ; and that her fever was 
then ſo high, that the phyſician deſpaired 
of her recovery experience can alone in- 
form us what the human mind is capable 
of ſupporting could I once have thought 
my ſenſes could have ſurvived the ſhock 
they then ſuſtained. All the family was 
in an uproar ; the footman, when he had 
abruptly anſwered me, darted paſt me, 
and returned (whilſt I remained in the 
ſame place unable to move) with the doctor, 
whom he importuned every ſtep to make 
haſte, crying, ** my young lady is dying, 
« and if ſhe does die, ſhe will not leave 
{© her fellow in the world.” Rouzed from 
my lethargy by this dreadful exhortation. 


—<© For Heaven's ſake, Sir,” ſaid I, as 


he paſſed me, exert your {kill—fave the 
* life of your patient, * you may com- 
„„ mand 
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© mand my fortune,” at the ſame time 
putting ten guineas into his hand, which 
he refuſed rather diſdainfully ſaying, * Do 
e not think, Sir, that I want any ſuch 
« inducement to fulfil the duties of my 
oc, profeſſion. My utmoſt efforts, I aſſure 
“% you, will be exefted in the ſervice of 
«« Miſs Clifton, and Heaven grant they 
© may prove effectual:ꝰ He then left me 
in all the agonies of deſpair, in which J 
remained walking to and fro before the 
door ill his return, which afforded no 
relief to my miſery, as he declared every 
ſymptom was as unfavourable as it could 
be, and that he apprehended the event 
muſt prove fatal. This information be- 
reft me of power to reply, and I believe 
the good old man thought me little better 
than the angel he had quitted: he led, or 
rather dragged me into his own houſe, 
which is only a few paces diſtant, where 
he ſet me in a chair and bled me. When 
reaſon and the power of utterance return- 
ed, I poured forth the anguiſh of my ſoul 
without reſerve : not even concealing from 


my worthy benefactor (for ſo I had rea- 


* to call him) pov villanouſly inſtru⸗ 5 
mental 
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WF ental 1 had myſelf been to the illneſs of 


Miſs Clifton. I confeſſed to him all my 
paſt and preſent intentions; the latter he 5 | 
applauded, as much as he condemned the 
former, and fervently prayed that my re- 
pentance might not be too late: he has 
promiſed to call upon-me after every viſit 
to his patient ; beſides which method of 
intelligence, I have placed a ſentinel at 
the door, who is to enquire of every one 
who paſſes through it, and to ſend me 
diſpatches.accordingly : hitherto every ac- 
count I have received, has added torment 
to my agitated ſoul. Heaven grant there 
may be ſome comfort in ſtore for me, or 
diſtraction muſt enſue. To loſe my Fanny, 
muſt at all events be to loſe all that makes 
life valuable, but to be myſelf her murderer 
—what horror 1s in the thought ! 

I wonder I don't hear from Ned Beville; 
I expected he would have been ſo kind as 
to have cut my throat before this time: 
it would have been a work of eaſe, as 
nothing could have tempted me to draw 
my ſword in ſo vile a cauſe. I cannot 
deviſe the reaſon of his preſent inactivity, 
when I recall to mind the numberleſs in- 
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- conteſtible NENP? of his courage, to which 
I have been witneſs. | 
I wiſh you could come to me: your 
company might be ſome ſolace to my woes, 
and mitigate the pangs I endure: even this 
laſt comfort I cannot hope to enjoy, as 
your father's funeral can be ſcarcely over, 
and you will of courſe be engaged with 
your brother and ſiſter. 
Adieu! may you never experience the 
anguiſh that now rends the guilty ſoul of 
of your 
pA vNAur. 


LETTER XXIII. 


LADY Lovisa STAFFORD TO Miss CLIFTON. 


G2” heavens Fanny ! what means 

this cruel, this unuſual filence ? have 
I, by regretting the offence inadvertently 
committed, increaſed it? or is it that, fa- 
tigued with the inſipidity of my corre- 
ſpondence, or with the troubleſome offici- 
ouſneſs of my friendſhip, you have availed 
ee of the rnfling difference in our 
; A 
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opinions, to be releaſed from an irkſome 
and unpleaſant tye, no longer rendered 
agreeable by that fond affection that cloſed 
the knot, and united our hearts with the 
tender cement of eſteem and love? If my 
fears have a foundation, pray acknowledge 
their truth: it is not your correſpondence, 
your acquaintance, or mere profeſſions of 
friendſhip, that can compenſate for the in- 
tereſt I once poſſeſſed in your heart; there- 
fore, as I am far from wiſhing you to put 
a force upon your inclinations, ſcruple 
not to own that other engagements, more 
new, and more pleafing, occupy your 
mind, and leave not one corner for the 
reſidence of an old worn out attachment: 
freely confeſs that the gentle Parker, with 
{ſentiment and underſtanding more conſo- 
nant to your own, now ſupplies the place 
of the late leſs worthy poſſeſſor. 

J may ſecretly lament, that your ſteadi- 
neſs is not equal to your other perfections; 
but that alone can never deprive you of 
my love: by the loſs of yours, I feel - 
ſhall ſuffer many pangs, but they will be 
| _ unmixed with reſentment. 


"ay mother flatters me that it is the 
G 6 amuſe- 
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amuſements in which you are engaged, that 
employ your time, and that I have no 
cauſe to doubt the affections of my Fanny. 
May ſhe be as right in her preſent con- 
jectures, as ſhe is in every action of her 
life, and happineſs may ſtil ſmile on your 
devoted friend, 


LOUISA STAFFORD.. 
LETTER xx1v.. 


LORD DAYENANT TO MR. FITZHENRY. 


LL in the wretched ſtate you left 
it, continues the miſerable trunk of 
your friend Davenant ; for too truly, alas! 
I fear I may ſay, the life is loſt, for the 
life was Fanny Clifton; and ſhe—oh_ 
Heavens! every moment approaches nearer 
that goal, where ſhe will receive the re- 
ward of unparallelled piety and virtue— 
But what remains for me? what ought to 
remain for the murder of ſuch innocence ? 
torture unheard of ! ſuch as is far beyond 
the power of human laws to inflict—and 
ſuch he will endure ; for pangs hi- 

85 therto 
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therto unfelt and unknown will be his 
portion. What is ſuffering an ignomi- 
nious death by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, when compared to what I now 
feel, and what the future + 

Oh my Fanny! my Fanny! my beau- 
tcous, virtuous Fanny, leave not thy pro- 
ſelyte, unknowing even the reformation 
thou haſt wrought. Oh Fitzhenry ! ſhould 
ſhe recover—ecſtatic thought ! but I dare 
not indulge myſelf with the deluſive phan- 
tom! every action of my devoted life 
ſhould tend to render me worthy of her 
love, and her eſteem : her will ſhould re- 

gulate and form mine, and her every wiſh 
be obeyed ere it was expreſſed. Then 
might I not hope for a reward in her ap- 
probation ?—What a dream of happineſs ! 
alas! a dream indeed! for my worthy 


friend Doctor R—d, who has this moment 


left me, ſhakes his head and dreads to 
anſwer my enquiries—he drives me to 
diſtraction, by exhorting me with un- 
feigned compaſſion, to prepare my mind 
for ſuch a degree of reſignation, as may 
enable me to ſupport the event he has 
too much reaſon to expect will attend the 
EP. criſis 
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criſis of her -diforder: Reſignation! — 
does he think I would ſurvive the loſs 
of every earthly comfort I wonder how 
1 have hitherto retained my ſenſes—but 
T deſerve not—therefore I do not enjoy 
the relief the deprivation of: m would 
afford me. : | 
I cannot ſufficiently. thank you for the 
friendly haſte with which you encounter- 
ed affliction. My beſt reſpects attend Mr. 
and Mrs. Oſmond. - Adieuy believe me 
your ſincere, though miſerable friend 
TI DAVENAN T. 


LETTER XXV. 


MISS PARKER TO LADY LOUISA. STAFFORD. 


your ladyſhip will no doubt be much 

ſurprized at the addreſs of an entire 
ftranger. Would to Heaven I had an ex- 
cuſe for my intruſion. leſs melancholy—leſs 
repugnant to your happineſs as well as my 
own !—for oh ! madam, the univerſally 
| admired, and our mutually beloved Miſs 


* now ſtruggles with the iron hand 
| | of 
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of death. Perhaps her kind, though un- 
deſerved partiality, may have led her to 
mention, in the courſe of your corre- 
ſpondence, the name of Maria Parker, 
whoſe melancholy office is now to wait 
the progrels of a violent, deſtructive fever, 
and ſtrong delirium, with every adverſe 

ſymptom preying upon the precious exiſt · 
ence of the moſt valuable of her ex, 
and to relate to your ladyſhip this tale 
of woe to tranſmit to your breaſt every 
pang, without giving eaſe to my own. 
Since Tueſday laſt, has the angelic ſufferer 
lain in her preſent ſituation, occaſioned 
by a ſhock the moft dreadful, by beha- 
viour the moſt inhuman E am called 
to the ſick- room, but the firſt moment 1 
leave it ſhall be devoted to your lady- 
. 


SS OY © OO Sw Ss S« 


Thank God the dear creature is at pre- 
| ſent more tranquil, which affords me an op- 
portunity of purſuing the unhappy nar- 
rative. That unfortunate night I have 
before mentioned, we performed a play 
at Lady Wilſon's. Miſs Clifton was the 
heroine, and in that, as in all ſhe under- 
9 took, 
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took, hi excelled ; * 4 I own I attri- 
buted the uncommon ſpirit with which ſhe 
acquitted herſelf, to a ſecret partiality for 
Lord Davenant, who performed. the part 
of Doricourt, and I fear I was not miſ- 


taken; for too ſure the wretch poſſeſſed a 


conſiderable intereſt in her heart, which 
* he no doubt: was ſenſible of, and unac- 
quainted with the - purity. of her mind, 
thought to take advantage of the paſſion 
he had inſpired ; and by villanouſly brib- 
ing one of her ſervants, was placed in a 
cloſet adjoining her bed-chamber : but 
by the interpoſition of providence, the 
creaking of the door alarmed her, and 
ſhe immediately opened it: her ſurprize 
happily did not deprive her of recol- 
lection, and ſhe rang the bell violently 
before the monſter could prevent her. She 
_ aſſembled the family together, and in the 
preſence of them all, called upon him to 
do juſtice to her fame, by declaring whe- 
ther it was any ill conduct of her's that 
had occaſioned ſuch a proceeding : he 
ſcrupled not to juſtify her honour in the 
moſt ſatisfactory manner. Our friend's 


behaviour was calm, compoſed, and won- 
derfully 


derfully ſree from agitation: her words 
accompanied with a modeſt dignity, which 
as her aunt informed me, ſeemed even 


to penetrate into the ſavage heart of the 


baſe deſtroyer of innocence. When his 
abſence rendered this ſurprizing exertion 
leſs neceſſary, the ſhock ſhe had received 


attacked her ſpirits with double violence : 


mortified pride, offended. virtue, and 1 


fear diſappointed love, raiſed ſuch dread- 


ful conflicts in her oppreſſed boſom, that 

ſhe could not ſupport their united weight, 

but fell into a moſt alarming ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility, the vacant look, and languid 


ſmile of which, were more terrible even 
than a raging fever which ſucceeded, at- 


tended with a delirium, which ſtill con- 


tinues with unremitting violence. She 
raves much of Lord Davenant, and in 
ſuch a manner as evidently diſcovers the 


— 


ſituation of her heart towards that wort , 


leſs nobleman: ſhe calls frequently upon 
your la dyſhip, and always fancies ſhe has 
hurt you: ſhe ſtarts up in bed, and cries, 
* take her from me—ſee how ſhe bleeds— 
it was me that did it—oh that wound, 
that wound—ſee how ſhe frowns at 

| « me." 
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© me.” Yeſterday a dawn of hope ſeem- 
ed to ſmile upon us, for after talking as 
above, ſhe burſt into a flood of tears, and 
ſaid, © indeed, indeed, Lady Louiſa, I 
* never will hurt you again, do forgive 
e me now.” Her tears, as I had flatter- 
ed myſelf, produced a delightful cHect; 
they reſtored her reaſon, though but for 
a few minutes: ſhe knew and thanked 
me for having the kindneis to fit by her; 
ſhe ſaid ſhe had been dreaming that ſhe 
had hurt Lady Louiſa: Stafford, and' that 
ſhe was very happy to find it was only a 
dream; but alas, I had not long cauſe to 
rejoice in the return of her ſenſes; for, 
upon recollecting the cruel ſcene which 
had deprived her of them, ſhe became 
again delirious, and her ravings were far 
more violent than before. 
I happened to be with Miſs Clifton 
when ſhe received your laſt letter, (that 
which arrived to-day excepted) ſhe ſhed 
tears over the contents, and ſaid, indeed 


„ Maria I am very blameable, I am 
Tr 5 bleſſed with a friend, who would al- 


© moſt die to ſecure my happineſs, and 


c in return, I am always afflicting her 


cc with 
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« with an unguarded flightineſs which I 
«© ought to conquer; that letter there- 
fore, I conclude, has ſtill ſome hold upon 
her imagination, and makes her fancy 
the has injured you. 
The morning after this W. adventure, 
Mr. Beville called here to be informed of 
the truth of the report; and the relation 
he received from me, almoſt reduced him 
to the ſtate of our poor friend: the re- 
ſentment with which he was inflamed 
againſt the author of her ſufferings, made 
me fear conſequences, which could alone 
increaſe the horror of the cataſtrophe we 
at preſent deplore: I heſitated not to con- 
jure him to lay aſide any deſigns he might 
have formed of revenging her injuries; 
and at length, with the utmoſt difficulty, 
I convinced him how unneceſſary, and even 
prejudicial to her honour, ſuch a proceed- 
ing muſt be; and that if it was the will 
of Providence to reſtore her to her friends, 
it would, I was certain, from a perfect 
knowledge of Miſs Clifton's diſpoſition, 
embitter her ſucceeding days, which might 
otherwiſe be enjoyed without any retro- 


Jpection to this unfortunate. tranſaction, 
| but 


# 
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but-what muſt be productive of the ge- 
nuine ſatisfaction of ſelf-approbation. 
Happily, I extorted from him a pro- 
miſe, to leave the worthleſs peer to the pu- 
niſhment of his own guilty conſcience, 
before I would ſuffer him to quit the 
houſe. No doubt Miſs Clifton has men- 
tioned this worthy gentleman to your 
ladyſhip; I am certain ſhe has not a 
more ſincere admirer : the only unaccount- 
able part of her character is, preferring the 
| libertine Lord Davenant, to the all accom- 
pliſned and unblemiſhed Mr. Beville : poſ- 
ſieſſed of the love and eſteem of ſuch a man, 
ſure no woman could be unhappy. He had 
the generoſity to ſay, even in the midſt of his 
anger, that in the character of Lord Dave- 
nant was. united an extraordinary com- 
pound of good and bad qualities; that no 
man had a heart more acceſſible to the 
calls of diſtreſs, or more ready to relieve 
it; and that he was well convinced, no 
man had a ſtricter ſenſe of Bauen where 
our ſex was not concernẽd. Does not 
that, exclaimed I, argue cowardice, 
* when our weakneſs, and inability to 
« to, def nd ourſelves, leave us alone ex- 


cc poſe 
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ce poſed to inſults; how much more wor- 
« thy the lords of the ereation, to pa- 
cc tronize our virtues, and by ſetting us 
examples of good and noble actions, 
« excite in us an emulation to approach, 
« jf not to equal them.” He acquieſced 
in my opinion, and left me, repeating 
his aſſurances, that he would be entirely 
governed by my commands. 
I have written this long letter at ſhort 
intervals. The dear ſoul continues much 
the ſame; one moment we flatter our- 
ſelves with hope, the next we are all in 
deſpair. 
I know not whether moſt to apologize 

for intruding ſo long upon your ladyſhip's 
patience, or for not earlier informing you 
of our diſtreſs; my excuſe for the former 
is, that my own feeling painted to me 
your ſolicitude to know every circum- 
ſtance of the ſad ſtory ; and for the latter, 
the extreme agitation of my mind depriv- 
ed me of thought, or rather ſo directed it 
to one dreadful point, as to deſtroy all 
power of recollection. The poſt mark of 
your ladyſhip's letter reminded me of the 


attention due to you, and my own heart 
taught 


— er 


taught me to commiſerate your feel- 
SGSood Heavens! what will become of 

me? the doctor has this moment declared 
not a ray of hope remains, and that he fears 
it is not in the art of man to ſave her.— 
Mercy on me ! my apprehenſions, though 
great, had not prepared me for this ſhock. 
I have ſent every where for further help— 
no help—no ſkill—no conſultations, or 
human aſſiſtance, ſhall be wanted, and 
that Heaven may grant them ſucceſs, is 
the ſincere and fervent prayer of your de- 


voted humble ſervant. 
MARIA PARKER». 


LETTER XXVI. 


LADY LoUIsA Ss TAF FORD TO MISS PARKFR. 


Dear Madam, 

* letter has almoſt deprived me 
| of my ſenſes I am all diſtraction 
This ſcroll will ſcarcely reach you before 
I embrace the ſuffering angel—Oh Hea- 
vens ! perhaps for the laſt time. That 


vide * Lord Davenant, could his 
10 8 callous 
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callous heart fee] what I now endure, his 
puniſhment would not lack ſeverity—oh ! 
Miſs Parker, you know how to pity me. 
Our acquaintance, indeed has not com- 
menced under the moſt happy auſpices, 
but though congenial joy refuſes her al- 
luring ſmiles, our hearts will be more ſe- 
curely bound in ſympathetic ſorrow (which 
I will flatter myſelf) may poſſibly be ſuc- 
ceeded by the recovery of our invaluable 
friend, whoſe returning health I firmly be- 
lieve, is as neceſſary to the felicity of Miſs Par- 
ker, as to that of her much obliged friend, 
Tous STAFFORD. 


I ET TER Nn 


LORD DAVENANT To MR. FITZHENRY. 


Ne hope, no hope ſend, and ſend, 
and {till thoſe horrible monoſyllables 
reverberate on my ear !—W hat are racks ! 
what are tortures to what I now endure? 
could I have foreſeen ſuch conſequences 
from my curſed plotting but I dreamt 
not of angels, nor thought that virtue 
would deign to inhabit this corruptible 
i world, 


world, or Heaven knows, I would not have 
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offended her. No, it was to the flimſy | 


drab who proſtitutes her ſacred name I 
- bore an enmity.—You indeed warned 


me—but I diſregarded your admonitions, 


Henceforth you ſhall be my ruling tar 
the kind mentor, who ſhall guide my 
ſteps, from whoſe precepts I will never 
ſwerve: but what will all avail ? bereſt 


of my Fanny, what have I to hope? 
Farewell, Fitzhenry, pity your diſtract- 


ed friend, 8 


DAVENANT. 


LETTER XXVII. 


LADY LOUISA STAPFORD ro THE COUNTESS. or 


BELMONT. 


| __— me, my ever dear and revered 


parent—teach me to emulate your 


fortitude ; inſtruct me, like yourſelf, to 


ſmile at the heavy hand of affliction ; for 
now II feel its weight, and want your ma- 


_ ” ternal aſſiſtance to ſu pport myſelf under it. 


3 


3 


The poor departing Fanny I ſhall ſee 


no more ,—Oh ! death! inexorable death! 
will 


: * 
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Nun nought appeaſe thee ? but thou mut | 
| thus untimely prey on youth, beauty and 
virtue in their faireſt form !—Could'ſt thou 
not, inſatiate as thou art, ſpare to the world 
one pattern of perfection Oh! madam, 
can you forgive your impious child, that 
dares to murmur at the diſpenſations of 
Providence - my tears will blot out my 
complaints, and you in Pity will _ 
them. 
I have juſt been W Amida by 
the doctor's order, from the chamber of 
che dying ſaint, confeſſedly that I might 
not be a witneſs of her laſt moments.—1 
ſcreamed Fanny! Fanny! I will not leave 
thee.No, nothing but death ſhall part us 
Lalas! ſhe heard me not —equally inſen- 
ſible of her 1 8 n and her 
on. 
Good God! ſhe's nm IT hens: the | 
gentle Parker's trembling | ſtep—ſhe has 
been a friend indeed; with a mind collect 
ed and active, though in the midſt of af- 
fiction, ſhe could aſſiſt; whilſt. I, weak 
and feeble, ſunk under the weight of woe, 
and could yield no help but unavailing 
Vo I. „II X 
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tears.—The pen drops from my hand 1 
can no longer ſupport myſelf. 
$ 0/0/00; 26 
| Heaven be praiſed !—ſhe lives—the ſweet 
Maria brought not the melancholy tidings 
I had ſo much cauſe to apprehend.— No 
ſhe was the happy harbinger of joy! When 
I was forced from the room, the doctor 
and herſelf, more tractable than your 
Louiſa, quietly watched by her bed-ſide, 
expecting ſome momentary alteration :— 
few minutes had elapſed before they had 
the unſpeakable, and unhoped for ſatis- 
faction of beholding her in a fine calm 
fleep, which continued two hours, and re- 
ſtored her precious ſenſes. What a happy 
happy turn! I ſhall aſſemble the family 
to return thanks and praiſes to the throne 
of grace, for this bleſſed event. The 
doctor chides me no leſs for my preſent 
«r:controulable joy, than he did before this 
favourable criſis, for the violence of my 
grief, and cruelly reminds me, that his 
patient ſtill contir.ues in a very uncertain 
Rate : a ſtate which may probably be ſub- 
"= to _— as ulla, as that which 


had 
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had given ſuch a reverſe to my ſenſations 
Land provokingly adds, there is nothing 


he ſo much dreads as the premature ap- 


pearance of my ladyſhip in the fick room. 


Mrs. Forbes is likewiſe in a ſtate of ba- 


niſhment, to which ſhe has ſubmitted from 
a very early period of her niece's illneſs, 
the good ſoul, through a miſtaken zeal, 


was near committing a faux pas, which not 
all the art of the medical tribe could have 


retrieved, had not the timely appearance 
of the doctor prevented her adminiſtering 


a ſtrong potion of mulled wine, well ſea- 


ſoned with nutmeg and ginger. The good 
man, who has a conſiderable ſhare of iraſ- 
cibility in his diſpoſition, which he has 
diſplayed upon much leſs trying inſtances, 
ſeized the infernal poiſon, as he called it, 
threw it out of the window, and attacked 
the poor culprit with a volley of language 
which the occaſion itſelf could ſcarcely 
Juſtify, The lady, however, maintained 


her argument with great perſeverance, and 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty, ſhe was 


at length perſuaded that ſhe was not the 
beſt phyſician of the two; and Miſs Par- 
ker abſolutely the next day caught her in 
ä the 


5 
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the fame fact, but was equally i 
with the doctor, in preventing the execu- 
tion of her intention: in her fright, ſhe 
made uſe of ſome haſty expreſſions, which 
(Mrs. Forbes not properly underſtanding) 
gave offence; and the officious lady has 
nee contented herſelf with enquiries at 
the cHamiber door. Since this fracas, ſhe 
mas entertained a violent hatred: againſt 
Mifs Parker, to whoſe attention and afſi- 
duity ſhe owes the recovery of her niece— 
Inſtead” of endeavouring to conceal her : 
-broundleſs Entity, "The ſuffers it to appear 
almoſt in every ſentence, by ſome groſs 
Hint, or $11- ren ſarcaſm. Veſterday 
her male olence arrived at ſuch a height, 


that The euen caſt reflections upon her po- 


verty, and abuſed her for thoſe friendly 
leviere for which the ought to adore her— 
addrefling herſelf to me, in a half whiſper, 
me faid,—* fine nurſing indeed—pretend 
4 to teach me, who have ſo many more 

years over my head. 1 Wonder what 
e hliſineſs ſhe ! as here nobody wants 
' her company, I'm fure, now, but ma- 
< dam knows on which fide her bread's 
4 buttered. Such People are never paid.” 
_ | I felt 


* 


— 
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Lfclr my.. reſentment ſo greatly inflamed, 
by this -illiberal language, that I fear I. 
| ſhould have been unable to have reſtrain - 
5 ed it within the bounds of decency, had 
| not the fair . of her ene been, 
preſents. +; 

- The danger of our — at that tines 
eraſed. this mortifying event from my 
mind, but during a converſation in which 
I have been this moment engaged with 
Miſs Parker, it recurred to my recollec- 

tion-and I could not hel p expreſſing my 
altoniſhment at the compoſure with which. 
ſhe ſeemed to diſregard the inſolence of, 
Mrs. Forbes. Your ladyſhip has only 
* to conſider, returned ſhe, “ the cha- 
* racter of the lady, and the: ſituation. 
<« of her amiable. niece, to ceaſe to won- 
der. Of what value muſt be my friend - 
Cf: ſhip for. the latter, if I could be induced 
to withdraw any poor ſervices within 
* my power to render her, from a fooliſh. 
reſentment of the mean, ſpleenful viru- 
© lence of the former, whoſe education 
* has ſcarcely taught her any other lan- 7 
guage. You have not, perhaps, been. | 
4 "_— of the many diſadyantages. . | 
5) ; H 3 under 


* ys 
—— 6 


r 


« under which ſhe laboured, or compaſſion 
e muſt have been your only ſentiment 
«with regard to her: it was her fate to 
% remain at home with illiterate parents, 
<'who had neither power or ideas to in- 
tt duce them to beſtow upon her a better 
« education, than what they themſelves 
ce had received. Her underſtanding, which 
* was unhappily very moderate in it- 
« ſelf, was left entirely uncultivated, 
« whilſt her ſiſter, (Miſs Clifton's mother) 
© on the contrary, by early gaining the 
« favour of a widow lady of eminent merit 
ce and benevolence, acquired every accom- 
« pliſhment which from money, or a 
« bright example could be obtained. 
* 'This lady, whoſe name was Waldegrave, 
« was diſtantly related to the Clifton fa- 
«© mily, and living near Oxford, the pre- 
ſent Earl of Carlton and his brothers 
* frequently ſpent part of the vacation 
„ with her, whoſe eaſe and chearfulneſs of 
C difpoſition, gave her the art of diffuſing 
« happineſs to all around her. The young 
e men almoſt adored her, they viſited her 
« with joy; and departed from her with 
Foro, i» eel The * who was her 
| 66 godſon N 
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4 godſon, was ſuppoſed to be her favourite, 
« notwithſtanding the equanimity of her 


« behaviour. Whether he was fo or not 


« at that time, he certainly ſoon became 
« fo, from the flame with which her young 


a friend had inſpired him: no wonder 


that a mind replete with virtue and 


noble ſentiments, ſhould find an irreſiſt- 
4 jble attraction, in its counterpart : 
« their attachment had long becon e mu- 
« tual, before either of them ſuſpected ir 
te had any other foundation than friend- 
© ſhip$#but the time for their ſeparation 


« approached, and brought with it con- 


« viction: in vain did family pride tor- 


e“ ture his mind, and urge him to fly from 
« the danger he had juſt dif. over:d. The 
_ « faſcinating power of love had already 


gained ſuch an aſcendancy over his mind, 
« as to demand a facrifice of pride, in- 
© tereſt, and the favour of his friends: 


e in ſhort, hurried on by the exceſs of 
+ © his paſſion, as they were taking an even- 


e ing's walk in ſome pleaſure grounds 
belonging to their friend, he caſt him- 
© ſelf at her feet, and in language which 


" 0 heart dictated, declared ſne was ſole 


"W's <« arbitreſs 


* 
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ce arbitreſs of. his fate. His fair compa- 
“ nion, with ſenſations equally lively in 
e his favour, though more under the ſub- 
5 jection of reaſon, refuſed to liſten to a 


3 « 'c onverſation, which ſhe was ſenfible, 


«would never be authorized by them to 
hom it was their duty to refer: ſhe 
<« therefore left her lover in the depth of 
<« deſpair, and flew to her benefactreſs, to 
« whorn, with the utmoſt ſincerity, ſhe 
% communicated what had paſſed, without 
© even endeavouring to conceal her own 
&. feelings: ſhe candidly confeſſed et, had 
tc their ſituations been ſimilar, the declara- 
© tion Mr. Clifton had made her, would en- 
fſure her felicity; notwithſtanding which, 
<« ſhe voluntarily promiſed never more to 
% behold the man ſo dear to her, if Mrs. 
% Waldegrave had a wiſh to the contrary ; 
e but that lady, fo far from being diſ- 
« pleaſed, was delighted with a proſpect 
< of the reciprocal happineſs theſe two 
6 worthy young people would © beſtow 
« upon each other ; declared ſhe ſaw no 
«obſtacle to their union, the young 
6] gentleman being then poſſeſſed of a liv- 


0 s * * ** 1 was ſix hun- 
4 411 « dred 


— 


* 
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6: dred pounds A year, beſides an eſtate” 
© which produced two more, which to- 
« gether with what he might expect from 
« from: the earl his father, and two thou- 
tt ſand pounds promiſed them by their 
« kind friend, would not only afford them 
© a decent, but:a very genteel ſubſiſtence. 
« As to family pride, it was a weakneſs- 
© which ſhe held in contempt, ſhe re- 
* garded no conſideration, as ſufficient to 
* balance the intrinfic merit of the heart, 
* and ſhe was ſenſible: that in that reſpect, 
no family could be contaminated by 
© an alliance with her adopted daughter. 
She wrote to the earl for his conſent, 
with the ſame: aſſurance of ſucceſs, as 
e though the lady had been deſcended 
from one of the firſt families in the 
© Kingdom. This circumſtance, whillt it 
«© is an impeachment of this worthy lady's-. 
knowledge of the hearts of others, 
« ſtrikingly exemplifies the goodneſs of 
her own. She was ſoon undecei ved by 
. refuſal, conveyed { in the molt: cruel 
« and inſulting terms: a long correſpon- 
% dence on the ſubject ; enſued, without 
any change of ſentiment on either part: 
| ce 9 
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«© this uneaſy ſtate of ſuſpenſe was termi- 
<< nated by the death of his lordſhip, but 
« not before he had effectually, by means 
46 of a codicil, excluded his ſon from 
every benefit within his power to de- 
% prive him. The young couple, after 
« paying that attention to his memory 
«« which decency required, were married. 
« You are, no doubt, acquainted with 
the ſequel of their hiſtory from your 
« intimacy with their daughter: indeed 
« my deſign was not to have entered into 
«« a detail of it, but merely to convince 


«« you, that anger or reſentment is not due 


, to the little errors of Mrs. Forbes, but 
“ in ſpeaking of her, I inſenſibly fell into 
a different path, when my intention was 
* only to acquit Mrs. Forbes, and juſtify 
© myſelf for ſubmitting to an inſult :— 
C for J muſt intruſt a ſecret to your lady- 
« ſhip, with which I with I was not fo 

« .well acquainted : it is, that my heart 

ec and ſituation do not agree, the former 
4 being proud, the latter humble. I could 
"not ſuffer you to ſuppoſe I could ſuſtain 
ec an inſult entirely unaffected and unhurt; 


1 believe me, had 2 as ſuch, 
; « ag 
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« as ſuch I ſhould have have reſented it. 
e The tenour of Mrs. Forbes's expreſſions 
the ſame words or inſinuations proceed- 
© ing from different people, have very dif- 
« ferent weight and ſignification: had 
« they been uttered by your ladyſhip or 
_« Miſs Clifton, I ſhould have felt them 
© in their fulleſt force, becauſe I ſhould 
© have been convinced they had more than 
| * a literal meaning; on the contrary, the 
whole of Mrs. Forbes's ſeverity lay in 
« her language, as I am perfectly con- 
« yinced ſhe has no ſecret enmity againſt 
« me, but merely a little peeviſhneſs and 
te vexation, occaſioned by my encroach- 


d ment upon her right of attending upon 


© her niece. It has been the misfortune 
« of Mrs. Forbes, to ſpend her life with 


t the ignorant and yulgar, conſequently 


e their language and ideas have become 
c hers: yet, notwithſtanding the diſad- 
_ © vantages which obſcure her natural qua- 
© lities; I can diſcern many good pro- 
© perties, which, could they emerge from 
te that obſcurity, would entitle her to re- 
« ſpe&t;—as one of them, I eſteem her 

Hs6 te unbounded 
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<© unbounded 5 her niece, though f 
t her odd and uncoutli manner of ſhewi 
ing it, might, without allowances, 
<«< even make it paſs for its oppoſite; yet 
J am convinced there never exiſted a 
© more genuine affection. I rejoice, that 
<«< ſhe n with ſafety return to her 
ka miece's apartment, which will effectualy 
put an end to our little fracas; and de- 
e pend upon it, ſhe will remember my 
c offence, no more than 1 Hos her peſent- 
7: ment, 
So ended the 4 orator, ee g me 
delighted with her underſtanding, and the 
juſtneſs of her ſentiments ; but for a 


Z knowledge that there is no ſuch thing as 


human perfection, I ſhould think it exiſt- 
ed in Miſs Parker; ſo ſenſible, ſo ſteady, 
poſſeſſed of ftrong judgement, with a man- 
ner mild and delicate, together with a 
very great ſweetneſs of temper, and a diffi- 
dence of opinion; which I think eſſential 
to the ſoftneſs of the female character. To 
be {ure the poor Fanny, who will always 
poſſeſs the firſt: place in my heart (and, 
Heaven be praiſed for reſtoring her to 
me) is by no means inferior in point of 
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good ſenſe, good temper, or mental en- 
dowments of any kind, to Miſs: Parker; 
and it muſt be confeſſed, greatly eclipſes 
her in perſonal charms: her ſparkling 
lively: hazle eyes, arched brows, lung eye- 
laſnes, à countenance: univerſally allowed. 
to be the reſidence of. the graces, with a 
beautiful perſon, though rather below the 
middle ſize; with an air of diſtinguiſhed 
elegance, ſecure to her a pre- eminence in 
_ the line of beauty: nevertheleſs ſhe wants, 
the ſteady collected prudence of her friend 
Maria, inſtead of which ſhe. is giddy. and 
thoughtleſs to an exceſs, and betrays her- 
ſelf into little errors and difficulties, which 
require the utmoſt exertion of her good 
ſenſe to diſengage herſelf from; it is a fault, 
however, which time has the moſt domi- 
nion over, and it is even ſuch an one as, 
under proper reſtrictions; adds agen by - 
every action. ; 
It is paſt midnight, dud 1 am ſtill 
ſcribbling, which has employed a great 
part of the day, as you may perceive! by 
the ſize of this packet. Sleep to me is 
become ſo great a ſtranger, that it had al- 
= age reg my memory, that ſuch a 
ble(ing 
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bleſſing was neceſſary : it is time, however, 
to renew our acquaintance, which I hope, 
as eaſe is reſtored to my mind, will not 
be attended with any difficulty. | 
I I will keep this unſealed till the morn- 
ing, that I may ſend you a further ac- 
count of our patient. | 
JJ. os a 38. 19, 45, 0 BR 2 
Fanny has had a delightful night, the 
brightened countenance of the doctor, 
when he deſcended the ſtairs, rendered an 
enquiry needleſs. I demanded the per- 
formance of his promiſe, to ſuffer me to 
ſee my friend, which he granted, but de- 
fired that ſhe might be apprized of my 
intention, to prevent the ill conſequences 
of a ſurprize. Maria took the office 
upon herſelf, and I am this moment wait- 
ing with the utmoſt impatience for a ſum- 
mons :—a very few hours ſince, I deſpaired 
of ever more beholding my beloved Fanny. 
Was I writing to any other perſon, 1 
ſhould apologize for this heavy tax upon 
their patience, but am certain your kind 
partiality will render it Ms from 
your ——_— 
LOUISA STAFFORD« 
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LORD DAVENANT TO MR. FITZHENRY. 


ORTHLESS as I am, I am again 
bleſt with a proſpect of happineſs. 
Oh! my friend, I can now have the un- 
ſpeakable bliſs of informing you that my 
Fanny lives: a happy turn in her fever has 
given me life, by reſtoring hers; and I will 
henceforth uſe my utmoſt endeavours toren- 
der mine deſerving of her affections; for I 
am now fully convinced, that though it is 
poſſible that her heart may be caught by 
ſuperficial and external qualifications, it 1s 
by kindred worth alone it can be retained ; 
and where ſhe ceaſes to eſteem, ſhe will 
no longer love. That is an argument, 
you will ſay, greatly in my disfavour, _ 
but I hope there are many to counters 
balance it, though I fear to canvaſs them. 
T1 have written to my father for his vote, 
and ſhall place great confidence on its 
weight: I am ſo far from fearing any op- 
poſition from him, that I know my peti- 
tion will be a renovation to his youth : it 
| has 
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has long been his charge, — ce My Ml 
« make haſte and. marry never mind 
e money marry ſuitable to your rank if 
© you can, but by all means marry,”— 
His admonitions would have availed little, | 
had not a miraculous coalition of virtue, 
wit and beauty, changed my ſentiments, 
and rendered me as zealous a devotee in 
the worſhip of Hymen, as my worthy Sire 
himſelf: I therefore wait his anſwer with 
an impatience unallayed. with doubt. 
_ Miſs Clifton's family is equal to: mine; 
nay; I believe, were we to apply to the 
genealogical tree, we ſhould find the. 


Carlton's decked with the moſt diſtinguiſh- 


ed plumage : but I hate family pride, and 
was Fanny what ſhe is, from whomſoever 
ſhe might be deſcended, I ſhould be equal-- 
ly her ſlave. So far. from deriving any 
luſtre from the preſent Earl of Carlton, he 
may be happy; that there is one Scion 
which ſtill keeps the name of merit in the 
family, as it might otherwiſe be extinct. 
In the midſt of my diſtreſs, who ſhould 
accoſt me but the two execrable wretches, 
by whoſe means I had drawn the heavy 


r on . they called out for 
juſtice, 
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juſtice; reparation, and a performance of 
my promiſe, by rewarding their villany. . 
Every key of diſcord in my feelings was 
agitated by this attack; I execrated them. 
and my own folly, wondered at their im- 
| pudence ; threatened them with chaſtiſe-! | 
ment from the town beadle, and at length 
upon reflection, paid them their demand. 
When J had driven them away by my 
menaces, I conſidered what trouble they 
might occaſion me: I knew that whilſt I 
was puniſhing them, they would be ex- 
poſing me; the poſſeſſion of which power, 
no doubt was the cauſe of their infolence ; 
remorſe likewiſe ſtung my conſcience, and 
whiſpered that I myſelf was the real vil- 
lain; the grand engine, without which 
theſe tools could not have acted; I had 
trained one of them almoſt from infancy 
to the office for which I had now diſcharg- 
ed him: theſe conſiderations, you may be 
ſure, did not tend to harmonize my feel- 
ings; on the contrary they diſordered me 
ſo much, that my pulſe beat high, m7 
head was giddy, and in ſhotrt E was: oblig+- 
ed to be bled, and put to bed: I felt 
rt | : myſelf 
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myſelf very ill, and a new thought en- 
gaged my imagination, which was that 
of meeting Fanny in a better place, which 
naturally led me to conſider how little I 
was qualified to indulge ſuch an hope; 
from this I fell into a train of reflections, 
which never before preſented themſelves 
to my mind, and which, though my dif- 
order ſoon quitted me, and Fanny is re- 
| ſtored to health, I am determined ever 
more to cheriſh. 

In the morning I ſent for my two evil 
| Abele I did not inform you 


that Ralph was concerned, but that was 


needleſs, as you know my ſchemes have 
been ſeldom executed without the aſſiſt- 
ance of my prime miniſter : it was by 
means of his amour with Miſs Clifton's 
maid, that ſhe was N 1 N to be- 
tray her miſtreſs. 
Would you believe, Frank, tie I am. 
become as good a preacher as yourſelf, 
and have actually delivered a long lecture 
to theſe poor wretches: I pointed out to 
them the evil conſequences of iniquity, 
and enumerated the rewards of virtue; I 
painted in the ſtrongeſt colours the puniſh- / 


ment I myſelf endured, for an indulgence 
of the former, and profeſſed myſelf a pro- 
ſelyte to the latter. I thought it my duty 
to exert my utmoſt abilities, to extirpate 
thoſe ſeeds of vice, which I myſelf had 
ſown in their hearts; I therefore not only 
gave them Te; wor means to purſue 
it. 
In one of your letters you. wiſhed that 
Miſs Clifton might work a reformation in 
my principles: you now ſee the accom- 
pliſhment of your wiſh, and I ſhall expect 
your congratulations. My beſt regards at- 
tend Mr, and Mrs, Oſborne, © 
DAVENANT, | 


EET TEX XXX. 


MR. FITZHENRY TO LORD DAVENANT. 


Ib. my Lord, I moſt ſincerely 
rejoice in the change of your ſenti - 
ments; may the new ones hold the place 
they have gained, and be productive of 
chat happineſs which, without them muſt 

be ever imperfect. 
1 _ joyfully congratulate you on 
Miſs 
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Ns Clifion's | recovery, and ſincerely. 
with that her notions may not be ſo 
rigid or refined as to claſh with your 
ſchemes of: future | happineſs: yet if I 
may judge of her character by your pen, 
cannot flatter you. The opinion I have 
eonceived of her ſentiments, will not ſuffer. 
me to ſuppoſe that ſhe can be actuated by 
title, connexion, fortune, or even love 
itſelf, to pardon the injury you offered: 
her: I wiſh I may. be miſtaken, yet I own, 
that I think, ſhould ſhe prove propitious 
to your ſvit, in the preſent circumſtances,. 
ſhe muſt leſſen herſelf in your eſteem... 
Pray have you heard from Oſwald Sutton 
lately, for there is a report current in this. 
neighbourhood, that he has an. execution. 
in his houſe, I did not believe the ſtory, 
as you who are ſo much nearer, had not 
mentioned it; and I hope it is one of 
thoſe ill · natured fables fabricated merely 
for the gratification, of wanton. cruelty. 
Ejoin with Sir Peter Teazle, in wiſhing. 
that ſcandal was put down by act of Par- 
liament. . ; 
; If it is true, though be never was a 


favourite of mine, as an old ſchogl-fellow, 
| | I will. 
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1 will 1 gladly 5 him all thie ſervice 1 in 
; my power. 

My brother and ſiſter are 0 me; W 
are fitting up a houſe, about two miles 
from hence: it is ſmall, but delightfully 
ſituated: I am glad they will be ſo near 
me; I would have offered them mine, but 
ſome © conſiderations prevented me; the 
truth is, I mean to marry, and that ſoon 
if my ſtars will permit. I have the lady 
already in my © mind's eye.” She is the 
daughter of Sir Clement Carlifle : her mo- 
ther and mine were intimate friends, : 

which flatters me with hopes that ſhe is 
amiable : it is three years ſince I ſaw her, 
ſhe was then a beautiful timid girl of four- 
teen, and promiſed to make ſuch a woman 
as would be moſt likely to contribute to 
my happineſs: I hate to fee children join 
in converſation, with the effrontery of a 
finiſhed coquet and yet I know not any, 
(this lady excepted) but what do. I am 
afraid I did not make ſo favourable an 
impreſſion upon the lady: this interview 
happened before I went abroad, and I was 
a a raw, conceited prig of an Oxonian : my 
former acquaintance with her family will 
L — 
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be eaſily — and if I like her as 
well as I expect I ſhall, and find her free 
from any other attachment, I ſhall ſoon 
declare my paſſion (if you will allow it the 
name) and not wait till my affections are 
ſo far engaged as to be driven to deſpair 
by a refuſal. This is a ſyſtem quite the 
, reverſe of yours: we ſeek the land of ma- 
trimony by very different paths, which 
may find it encompaſſed with moſt hap- 
pineſs, I know not, but am perſuaded 
that a little love, and a little prudence are 
compatible, and far better than all the 
former and none of the latter. Enthuſiaſm 
in the one is ſuch an enemy to the latter, 
that it generally if not always deſtroys it. 
However you may diſapprove of my 
maxims. I have a claim to your good 
wiſhes, for you are the firſt Pe of 
thoſe of your friend, EE 
Set r. FITZHENRY-» 


— 
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LORD DAVENANT TO MR, FITZHENRY. 


5 pg intelligence you received concern- 
ing poor Sutton was too true, my 
ignorance of the unhappy event, was occa- 
ſioned by all my acquaintancehere ſhunning 
me, and being equally avoided by me; I be- 
lieve I am regarded as a peſt ; even my rank 
will no longer purchaſe a touch of a hat, or 
a curtſey en paſſant ; and inſtead of reſent- 
ment, I am filled with admiration of their 
proper indignation, which no ſervile mean- 
neſs induces them to diſguiſe ; if the in- 
habitants of the world in general would 
follow the example of thoſe of E, 
vice muſt retreat to its - proper regions, 
and virtue would flouriſh in ſplendour and 
| ſecurity. Captain Plume has thought pro- 
per to reſign the favour of the town, to 
court the ſmiles of a lord, by which means 
he gains the due reward of being deſpiſed 
by both—it was by him, however, that 
I was informed of Sutton's misfortune. 
I mounted my horſe, and in about a 

* of hours arrived at the Abbey, 
where 
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where I found nothing but devaſtation 
and confuſion : the mercileſs bailiffs had 
ſeized upon every thing: I was at firſt 
informed that I could not be admitted, but 
upon a declaration that the purpoſe of my 
viſit was to ſettle Mr. Sutton's affairs, 
and to fatisfy his creditors, I was ſuffered 
to enter, and was allowed to converſe 
with my poor friend. I find it is that 
devil of a woman whom he kept, that has 
Precipitated him thus into ruin: I found 
him in the anguiſh of having juſt quar- 
relled with her, and I made uſe of no pal- 
liatives. No! I was inhuman enough to 
apply corroſives, and loaded the fiend libe- 
rally with the epithets ſnie deſerved. Only 
conceive! that not one bill has ever been 
iſcharged ſince ſhe has lived with him, 
| though ſhe has always received money for 
that purpoſe, and pretty conſiderable 
were they, for thoſe articles in which the 
was concerned: they all lay before him, 
and the poor fellow was trembling over 
the difficulties which ſurrounded him, with- 
out the moſt diſtant hope, or even thought 
ol extricating himſelf: I ſoon found means 


to rouze him from this lethargic indo- 
2 2 lence, | 
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| lence, and undertook the regulation of his 
affairs myſelf, provided he would bind 
himſelf never to renew his connexion with 
the wretch who had ſo nearly accompliſh- 
ed his ruin, and to conſent that I ſhould 
have the ſole diſpoſal of her, and that he 
would not attempt another interview.— 
This pill he knew not how to ſwallow, 
but the diſeaſe would admit of no other 
remedy, upon which conſideration he re- 
luctantly ſubmitted: Very fortunately 
he had been tolerably exact in his ac- 
counts: the produce of his eſtates is fif- 
teen hundred pounds a-year, which at his 
father's death devolved to him unencum- 
bered, and two thirds of it has for 
five years, paſſed through the hands. of 
his miſtreſs, and all except two hundred 
pounds, which was her ſalary, was intend- 
ed for defray ing the houſe expences; yet 
did the poor tradeſmen make their de- 
mands in vain, and it is no more than 
Juſtice to own, that they have ſhewn a 
wonderful forbearance in not ſooner en- 
forcing them by law. _ . 
When I had ſufficiently calmed the, agita- 
tion of my friend > mind, I prepared for an 
.. I. | I interview 


+” 


never more to put myſelf in their power: 
there is no defence ſo certain as an hon- 


ourable attachment. 


—— | 
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been dupes to my artifice ; I have never 


in a diſhabille, which diſplayed a ſtudied 


French lap dog, and it was evident that 


into the room, before ſhe ſeemed ſenſi ble 
of my approach; at laſt ſtarting ! with 


infinite grace, and diſplayed an elegance 


countenance relaxed not from that ſeve- 


interview of a different kind; a kind, indeed 


in which I was a perfect novice, for on the 


contrary (with perfect contrition I ſpeak) 
IT have been more accuſtomed to lead the 
innocent aſtray, than to recall the ſinner 
to repentance: I was, however, well ac- 
quainted with the arts of ſuch creatures, 
Thank my ſtars! though they have often 


been a prey to heirs, and | will take care 


I found the lady reclined upon a a fopha 
elegance : ſhe was playing with a little 
neither her dreſs or attitude was the effect 
of chance. I had advanced ſeveral ſteps 
well acted ſurprize, ſhe received me with 


of manner, which excited my aſtoniſhment { 
—notwithſtanding all her allurements, my 
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which Mr. Sutton's injuries had rendered 

the true copy of my ſentiments, as to mx 
heart it had a tenfold guard, to ſecure it 
from ſuch witchcraft : ſhe had a mournful 
tale ready to work upon my compaſſion 5 _ 
ſhe exhauſted every artifice, and all the 

ſubterfuges of the whole ſiſterhood, in 
which flattery had the principal ſhare. — 
She thanked Heaven for affording her an 
opportunity of appealing to Lord Dave- 
nant, whoſe well known humanity, and 


& generous heart, could never ſuffer a poor 
| defenceleſs woman, to ſuſtain an injury, 


from which he had the power to ſhield 
her: „ and thank Heaven,” repeated ſhe, 
© his power is equal to the nobleneſs K 
„ his ſoul.” 
Without taking any notice of the pro- 
fuſion of compliments with which ſhe load- 
ed me, I calmly replied, © that it was 
« impoſſible for me to prevent an injury 
© of which I was ignorant; and that ſo 
« far from regarding her as an object of 
* compaſſion, I had always looked upon 
e her as a peculiar favourite of fortune, 
« and that whilſt Mr. Sutton was droop- 
„ ing 
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e ing under the wreck of his eſtates, ſhe 
«© was enjoying the ſpoils.” e 
Ah! my lord,” cried ſhe, letting 

ſome crocodile tears fat down her painted 
cheeks, © I ſee, I ſee too plainly, that the 
* cruel Sutton, not content with the ſe- 
« duction of my innocence, with robbing 
e me of my precious fame, dearer to me 
< once than life itſelf, is determined to 
e compleat my ruin, by driving me a 
« friendleſs outcaſt into the world, after 
having ſerved. him five years with the 
“ duty of a wife, and the ſervility of a 
e ſlave; and though I am ſorry to ſay, 
« that owing to his own extravagance, 
« my efforts have proved fruitleſs ; I have 
cc ſtill a heartfelt ſatisfaction in the reflec- 
cc tion, that I have uſed the utmoſt ceco- 
© nomy in his family expences; nay, 
© even my own poor pittance has been 
&& ſacrificed to its demands—unrelucantly 
&« ſacrificed, as I always regarded our in- 
cc tereſts as much inſeparable as if the 
tc prieſt had joined our hands: I acted 
« from a principle of duty, for honeſty 


* obliges me to confeſs, that though his 
| : 6c deceitful 


* 


c 
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e deceitful arts prevailed upon my youth, 
« yet I own—lI muſt own that my heart 
« was never enſlaved by the tender paſ- 
„4 fion, till a day of much later date. 
The latter part of her ſpeech was deliyer- 
ed, with an affected air of gonfuſion, cal- 
culated to convey its full meaning ; ſhe 
then continuing, ſaid, —“ though Heaven 
« is my witneſs it never would have had 
© power to undermine my faithful con- 
« ſtancy to Mr, Sutton.” When ſhe 
ceaſed ſpeaking, I addreſſed her thus :— 
« Do not, madam, encourage an idea 
«that any compliments or inſinuations 
« whatever can ſeduce my attention from 
«© the object of my preſent concern, the 
« only anſwer I can make to what you al- 
ee ledge in your own behalf is, that 1 
© am not come hither with an intention 
be to ſupport fraud, ingratitude, or in- 
&« juftice, and whichever party I find guilty 
te of ſuch practices, will forfeit all title 
* to my . ſervices. I acknowledge, that 
what I have. already ſeen, prejudices 
me confiderably in favour of Mr. Sut- 
* ton, and at this moment I. am fully 
© reſolved to act as his friend, and I fear 
3 Dy e lis 


* 


„ 


« his friend, and your enemy are ſy- 
% nonymous terms: I will, however, 

< proceed with all the lenity in my 
« power, and whilſt I ſerve him, ſhall 
ee guard againſt injuring you, unleſs 
« you take arms againſt yourſelf, and 
* oblige me to purſue meaſures it is my 
« wiſh to avoid: for my viſit was occa- | 
ee fioned by a firm determination to per- 
6 ſuade or compel her to be honeſt.” — 
« Honeſt,” exclaimed ſhe, no longer able 
to reſtrain her fury I know not what 
« you mean, or who dares impeach my 
« honeſty ; it is being roo honeſt that ſub- 
te jects me to this treatment—Oh ! that! 
« could trample the villain under my 
t feet—that I could tear him limb from 
& limb.” —< Moderate your language, if 

« you pleaſe, madam,” ſaid I coolly, for 
« depend upon it, paſſion will have even 
& Jeſs effect upon me than artifice.” It 
would be endleſs to repeat the Billingſgate 
language of this female termagant, who 
| ſoon made me an equal ſharer in her abuſe 
with the principal object of her reſentment, 
whoſe houſe, ſhe declared ſhe would in- 


a: ant quit, as ſhe would rather beg for a 
tub ſiſtence, 
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ſubſiſtence, than remain under the roof 
with ſuch a villain. I, however, inform- 
ed her, that I ſhould firſt call upon her to 
anſwer ſome charges of a very ſerious na- 
ture, which were exiſting againſt her; and 
as ſhe was determined not to purchaſe my 
ſervices by a candid confeſſion of her diſ- 
honeſty, ſhe deprived me of the power of 
- exerting that humanity, to which my. 
heart inclined, and compelled me to place 
her in proper cuſtody, till the time arrived 
when ſhe muſt make her defence before a 
court of juſtice, * 

This menace produced the deſired effect 
—ſhe was no longer in heroics ; her paſ- 
ſion ſubſided, her ſpirits forſook her, and 
ſhe ſunk on the ſopha, where ſhe remained 
ſome minutes in a paroxyſm of thought, 
from which at length recovering, ſhe ſaid, 
«© What would the cruel ſeverity of your 
© menaces inſinuate? What can your lord- 
© ſhip alledge againſt me? You will cer- 
« tainly have the juſtice to inform me of 
what I am accuſed. Let me, I beſeech 
« you, know the utmoſt malice of my 
enemies.“ This calm would have work- 
ed u 1pon my credulity more than the pre- 
I 4 ceding 
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ceding ſtorm, had I not been poſſeſſed of 
proofs uncontrovertible of her duplicity, 
which held me ſteadily, and unmoved to 
my purpoſe. I aſſured her, there were 
no accuſations againſt her unauthorized 
by facts; as a teſtimony of which I pro- 
duced poor Sutton's accounts :—at the 
fight of which, ſhe burſt into an agony of 
tears, and in a moment after caſt herſelf 
at my feet, with this exclamation. —** Oh! 
& my lord, there is fomething ſo invin- - 
« cibly dreadful in your manner, that 1 
« am compelled to betray myſelf; though 
1 know the impotence of your threats; 
« though I am convinced, was I to con- 
© tinue true to myſelf, I ſhould have no- 
« thing to fear; yet am I unaccountably 
c impelled to ſpeak truth: I therefore 
© throw myſelf upon your mercy, and 
« humbly petition you not to ſuffer my 
ce weakneſs to add weight to my puniſh- 
te ment.” I raiſed her from the ground, 
and gave her repeated aſſurances that her 
candour and openneſs, ſhould be rewarded 
with every degree of lenity compatible 
with the welfare of my friend. She then 
withgpt further deliberation confeſſed, 
that 
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that the money ſhe had received, inſtead 
of being. appropriated to its intended uſe, 
| had been placed in the hands of a banker 
in London, who was once a friend of 
her's. I then enquired if the banker ſne 
mentioned knew that it was obtained by 
fraudulent means, ſhe anſwered in the ne- 
gative, adding, that with ſuch a know- 
ledge he would not have undertaken the 

truſt. 55 
A difficulty then occurred to me, which 
was to find an expedient to remove this 
woman out of the reach of Sutton, who I 
well knew would not be proof againſt 
her infidious arts, and to detain her in 
my power, till the money was produced, 
a caution which prudence and policy de- 
manded ; I at laſt hit upon one that wore 
a feaſible appearance, provided ſhe in her 
preſent penitential mood, could be pre- 
vailed upon to agree to it: I therefore 
thus attacked her, Madam, as a teſt 
ce of your ſincerity, I ſhall regard your 
© compliance with the following propo- 
es ſitions.—“ My lord, you have only to 
* command,” anſwered ſhe, © your gene- 
5 roſity is ſo well known, that I can run 
1 5 «© n 
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« no riſque in entirely ſubmitting myſelf 
«© to your mercy.” 

T then, after aſſuring her ſhe ſhould 
bade no cauſe to repent her confidence, 
made her the propoſal I had been medi- 
tating : which was, that ſhe ſhould write 
a letter to the banker, to pay the money 
to me, or my order, which ſhe ſhould 
deliver to me, and conſent to retire to 
private lodgings, in the neighbouring town 
of W —, till the buſineſs was con- 
cluded, with a ſervant of mine to attend 
her, and then to quit the vicinity of Out- 
wn Abbey. 

She greatly mitigated my enmity to- 
wards her, by her frank and ready acqui- 
eſcence in my ſchemes : ſhe acknowledged 
ſhe had no right to implore favours where 
ſhe deſerved condign pumſhment, and 
though by her extravagance, and a de- 
pendance upon the money ſhe had ille- 
gally purloined, ſhe was left deſtitute and 
almoſt pennyleſs ; yet ſhe was ſo ſenſible 
that the nature of her offence muſt exclude 
her from the benefit of my compaſſion, that 
ſhe thought herſelf highly indebted to my 


forbearance and lenity. 
When | 
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When ] told her that it was my inten- 
tion to allow her fifty pounds annually, 
and that I hoped my friend, when his af- 
fairs were in a better train, would double 
the ſum, her gratitude was exceſſive, which 
after having warmly expreſſed, ſhe wrote 
the neceſſary letter, packed up her cloaths, 
and departed with my ſervant as her eſcort, 
and a bank note of twenty pounds in her 
pocket, of which I made her a preſent, 
beſides her yearly ſtipend. 

I then returned to Sutton, freed him 
from the horrors of his ſituation, by taking 
his debts upon myſelf, and becoming his 
ſole creditor; remained there the night 


and returned here this morning, haſtened 


by the anſwer I expected to receive from 
my father, —and this moment it arrives 
I lee Will paſſing the window, I left him 
at the Lodge, as I never travel with more 
ſervants than I can avoid, it is lucky 
therefore that he is the meſſenger, as the 
two I brought with me are very unex- 
pectedly diſpoſed oſ.— I long to ſeize my 
paſſport—and oh, that it may prove a 

paſſport to the completion of my wiſhes. 
It is as I ſay, the old gentleman is be- 
6 VE. 
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fide himſelf with joy, and I dare ſay, al- 
ready contemplates the features of his 
. grandlon, in whoſe exiſtence all his hopes 
are centred without ever regarding the 
qualities of his mother. 

I have now another difficulty to en- 
counter, which, ſince all the reſt are re- 
moved, ſeems to increaſe in magnitude, 
which is how to gain admittance to the 
arbitreſs of my fate: the more I conſider 
the greater the improbability appears, of 

a culprit like myſelf obtaining ſuch a 
grace. Vour croaking has infected me 
almoſt to deſpondency—vexed or pleaſed, 
I ſee you muſt croak ;—it is inherent in 
your nature I believe—but I will endea- 
vour to bid defiance to it. 

All your plans, ſchemes and purpoſes 
ſtamp you an original but this laſt—this 
matrimonial one out maſters all. I wiſh 
you may not be hoarding up a ſtore of 
miſery, with the poor conſolation, that 
you endeavoured to act prudently, but moſt 
erroneouſly miſtook the means. I will not 
deny that love and prudence are enemies, 
yet I am ſenſible they are both neceſſary 
to the forming in a proper manner, the in- 

1 diſſoluble 
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diſſoluble tye, though not equally fo, ſince 
love may create a kind of deluſive happi- 
neſs, even without prudence; but pru- 
| dence can never compenſate for a defici- 
ency in mutual affection : time alſo, which 
is an acknowledged enemy to the latter, is 
almoſt certain to produce the former; and 
believe me, human nature is fo full of 
weeds, that where the faults of two people 
are continually expoſed to each other, 
Cupid's bandage 1s abſolutely neceſſary to 
prevent perpetual diſcord, We diſagree 
alike on this and every other ſubject: we 
are rightly formed for friends, as we are 
always amply ſupplied with matter of diſ- 
quiſition, and neither can exult, as neither 
can boaſt of having framed an argument 
capable of convincing the other. 
Adieu! even in deſpite of the extraordi- 
nary methods you make uſe of, to court 
| happineſs, may her nne ever attend 
you. 
DA VENANT „ 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIE. 


LADY LOUISA STAFFORD To THE COUNTESS of 
BELMONT. | 


© way proſpects daily brighten : each 

ſucceeding morn ſince my laſt has 
preſented us with a conſiderable advance- 
ment in our dear Fanny's returning health: 
ſhe has ſate up the laſt four days; yeſter- 
day ſhe remained fix hours without ſuffer- 
ing from fatigue, and to-morrow 1s to 
quit her room for one adjoining it. 

I think ſhe is now almoſt as beautiful 
as ever; there is a languor and ſoftneſs 
in her countenance which makes up for 
the abſence of the roſes,” which ſo becom- 
ingly and modeſtly (if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion) adorned her cheeks, her bloom 
had more the appearance of rouge than 
any perſon's I ever ſaw, who I was con- 
vinced wore none ; indeed ſhe had no cauſe 
to fear the imputation, as it had one pro- 
perty which art cannot acquire, that of 
being very variable and ſubſeryient to the 


emotions of her mind. 
Till 


4 
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Till yeſterday we were all apprehenſion 
and caution, afraid of a word being dropt 
that could recall paſt circumſtances: the 
ſimplicity, however, of your Louiſa, ſoon 
rendered this conſtraint unneceſſary; ſtum- 
bling upon that hateful letter which I 
wrote before her illneſs, and beginning to 
make apologies for it: I ſuddenly recol- 
lected to what it muſt naturally lead, I 
then, ſtammering and heſitating, endea- 
voured to change the ſubject ; when taking 
my hand, My dear,” ſaid ſne, I ſee 
you are afraid of drawing me into reflec- 
tions on paſt events; but believe me 
“ there is no cauſe for ſuch an appre- 
„ henfion. No! ſuch reflections being 
© conſtantly preſent to my imagination, 
« have produced this happy ſerenity of 
«© my mind; it is from continual reflec- 
« tions on my providential eſcapes from 
© the ſnares of villany, and from the hand 
of death, that has wrought my heart to 
« ſuch a degree of thankfulneſs, as to 
e cruſh every murmuring thought :—they 
© have likewiſe withdrawn a veil from my 
*© eyes, and repreſented to me a mind replete 


© with deformity, in n. to tri- 
« yial, 
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« vial and outward ornaments, by which 
« means they have exchanged, what I now | 
& acknowledge was nothing leſs than a 
c“ moſt ardent affection, into contempt 
« and indifference, After this confeſſion, 
e can your ladyſhip forgive me in de- 
& ceiving you, for which I have nothing 
5e to alledge in my own defence but hay. 
„ ing likewiſe deceived myſelf: my tu- 
ce ture conduct will however convince you, 
« that where my eſteem is loſt, my affec- 
6 tions cannot be retained.” 

She ſpoke with the ſame placid compo- 
ſure upon this as upon any other ſubject, and 
her countenance witneſſed the harmony of 
her feelings; I greatly rejoice in the vic- 
tory ſhe has gained over a paſſion, the 
exiſtence of which, muſt have proved in- 
evitably fatal to her peace. 

Pray tell Miſs Moſtyn, that I feel my- 
ſelf highly indebted for her exertions to 
entertain you, and hope you will find a 
mutual advantage from them, as ſhe gave 
too much indulgence to melancholy retro- 
ſpections for the welfare of her health: my 
beſt love attends her. To you, dear 
madam, I know not what to ſay, where 

feelings 
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feelings are the ſtrongeſt, expreſſions are 
commonly the weakeſt ; then how can I 
ſay more than that I am with duty and 
gratitude, your affectionate 

LOUISA STAFFORD. 


ELETTE Rk xx 


FROM THE SAME TO TRE SAME, 


Moſt exracrdinary event diſpatches 
one letter almoſt upon the heels of 
another—you will ſcarcely give me cre- 
dence when I ſay, that I am become an 
advocate for Lord Davenant—the fact, 
however, is neither more or leſs than even 
ſo, and I feel no remorſe, no compunc- 
tion from the part I have acted, except in 
having engaged my word without your 
concurrence, but I am ſure you will not 
condemn me ; I think you will even ap- 
plaud what I have done. 


This morning, coming out of Miſs Ae 


Nuceys room, the ſervant informed me 
that a gentleman was below, who waited 


upon Miſs Parker and myſelf, but had 
_ deſired 
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deſired him not to inform us in the pre- 
ſence of his miſtreſs, this caution ſtruck 
me as being very myſterious, and I en- 
quired who the gentleman was, but the 
fellow was too true to his truſt to give me 
a ſatisfactory anſwer. I foon found a pre- 
tence to call out Miſs Parker, and upon 
entering the parlour, we iaw Mrs. Forbes 
in earneſt converſation with our viſitor, 
who was an entire ſtranger to me, though 
not to my companion, as her counte- 
nance plainly indicated: ſhe bluſhed in- 
voluntarily, and moſt eloquently looked 
her indignation, ſo intelligent were her 
eyes, that malgre my ignorance, I inſtantly 
in imagination applied to the perſon be- 
fore us, the title of Lord Davenant. Re- 
peating his words would be doing him in- 
juſtice: they were the weakeſt evidences 
of his ſincerity, He came to ſolicit Mils 
Parker's intereſt and mine with our friend. 
He hopes, through our mediation, to ob- 
tain an interview with the idol of his foul, 
and by that means to procure a pardon 
for the late great and flagrant offence of 
which he has been guilty. 


No wonder that Fanny's heart fell a 
victun 
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victim to the charms of Lord Davenant, 
for indeed he is ſuch a man, that take 
« him all in all, I ne'er ſhall look upon 
« his like again.” It is happy for me 
that I was apprized in good time of his 
being heartleſs, or I might perhaps have 
been ſo too e'er this. 

Miſs Parker ſays, that grief and remorſe 
have laid heavy taxes on his appearance : 
indeed he looks thin and pale. His evi- 
dently unaffected, though undiſguiſed feel- 
ings, have almoſt wrought as much in his 
favour with her, who knew him before ſhe 
knew his guilt, as upon myſelf whoſe ima- 
gination had painted a remorſeleſs wretch, 
glorying in his crimes, and baſely tramp- 
ling on all the laws of honour and hu- 
manity ; inſtead of which, I beheld an 
amiable penitent, ſincerely regretting faults 
into which the folly of youth and the pre- 
valence of bad company had hurried 
him, but which his narrow eſcape from 
a puniſhment the moſt ſevere, with con- 
ſequent reflections, had made him contemn 
and abhor, and to the attonement of 
which, he ſwore his future life ſhould be 
devoted. 

Even 
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Even the cautious Parker ſays, that in 
her opinion, ſhe acquits him of hypocriſy, 
as he had never ſtrove to diſguiſe a levity 
in his manner, which ſhe had frequently 
ſaid, announced the libertine : though our 
friend never acquieſced with her ſenti- 
ments, but called her a prude, and ac- 
cuſed her of judging uncharitably, how- 
ever her former bad opinion, ſerved to 
encourage her preſent good one; and with 
prayers, entreaties, and fervent ſupplica- 
tions, he at length wrung from her a ſlow 
confent to become his advocate : her in- 
tereſt obtained, mine followed with ala- 
crity—indeed I was much ſurprized that 
ſhe withheld hers ſo long, but her actions 
are always the reſult of the moſt circum- 
ſpect caution and prudence ; ſhe poſſeſſes 
an excellent underſtanding, with a judg- 
ment greatly ſurpaſſing her years, Invok- 
ing Heaven to crown our interceſſions 
with ſucceſs, his lordſhip left us, and 
after planning a proper method of com- 
mencing our ſuit, we returned to Miſs 
Clifton, with whom we again found the 
poor officious Marplot Mrs. Forbes, who 
had rendered all our precautions abortive, 


8 . by 
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by abruptly informing her niece of Lord 
Davenant's viſit, and the purport of it; 
concluding her intelligence, with the fol- 
lowing curious comments. Aye aye, 
© | knew how it would be, well enough; 
4 knew you might have him yet, if you 
© would but have a little patience, and 
© J was determined to forward it all in 
« my power—and fo ſays I, your lord- 
« ſhip little thinks how dearly ſhe loves 
« you, little as you deſarve it—I gave 
« him a wipe of his tricks I warrant you. 
« 'm ſure, poor dear foul, ſays I, her 
te head run upon nothing elſe all the 
« time ſhe was ill—and I ſaid, I was ſure 
* hearing he had been to viſit you, would 
* do you more good than all the doctors 
e and *pothecaries in the country, and 
e you cannot believe how delighted he 
«© was, though he begged and prayed you 
e might know nothing of the matter, — 
«© but he'd have been mortally vexed if I 
«© had taken him at his word.” 

Our poor friend looked as pale as death 
at this ſtrange harangue, my heart bled 
for her, ſhe ſeemed unable to ſpeak ; but 

at laſt, in a voice ſcarcely articulate, ſhe 


cried, 
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cried, —< Oh! dear, dear madam! you 
« have diſtreſſed me beyond meaſure 
ce this is an unexpected ſtroke indeed— | 
© Good Heavens! could I have ſuppoſed 
c you would thus cruelly have expoſed 
cc my folly, and ſuffered a baſe, licentious | 
cc libertine to triumph in my weakneſs ?” | 
— She then burſt into an agony of tears; 
| which I really believe alone ſecured her 
from a relapſe ; ſhe has not yet recovered 
this unfortunate event, but 1s better than 
we had any cauſe to expect] fear it will 
exclude all hopes of ſucceſs in our nego- 
ciation : we intend to make no effort to- 
wards it, till her mind regains its former 
ſerenity. 
Lady Wilſon and Mr. Beville are al- 

moſt conſtant gueſts—indeed Miſs Clifton 
now admits all her friends—her ladyſhip | 

deſires her compliments to you. Her 
viſits are ſeldom long; a ſick- room is not 
her ſphere. Mr. Beville's are in the con- 
trary extreme—he 1s a very agreeable 
worthy man, yet I do not wonder at 
Fanny's preference, for en he is not a 
Davenant. 

We ſeem to be quite at croſs purpoſes, 


for 
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for whilſt Mr. Beville hangs upon every 
ſentence that flows from Fanny's lips, and 
gazes on her with impaſſioned rapture, 
without any other return than what friend- 
ſhip demands ; Miſs Parker, equally hope- 
jeſs, dwells on the ſound of his voice, 
bluſhes if their looks happen to encounter 
each other, which alas! they ſeldom do, 
and ſighs deeply at his departure. She 
told me this evening, that ſhe repented 
her promiſe to Lord Davenant, as ſhe 
plainly perceived that Mr. Beville's at- 
tachment was not weakened by the refu- 
ſal he had received, and that perhaps his 
perſevering afſiduity, the grand obſtacle 
being now removed, might in time create 
a reciprocal affection, which muſt inevit- 


_ ably be productive of mutual happineſs— 


«© which happineſs,” ſaid ſhe, © I am 
« bound by my promiſe to undermine, 


_ © and prevent if poſſible.” —© Ah Maria!“ 


lad I ſignificantly “ are you not practi- 
* ſing a little deceit upon me ?—do you 
« really wiſh an union to take place be- 
© tween our friend and Mr. Beville? 
Indeed, indeed I do,” replied ſhe eager- 
ly, * why do you doubt it?ꝰ ' And does 

1 | «+ your 
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« your heart join in this aſſent?“ ſaid J. 
—At this interrogation ſhe bluſhed, look- 
ed down, and heſitatingly ſaid, My 
ce heart—why ſhould you? my heart— 
cc indeed my heart knows not a more ar- 
« dent wiſh than to ſee them happy.”— | 
c Well, my dear, and don't you think 

« they may poſlibly be as happy ſeparate 
« as united?“ Why, perhaps they 
ce may,” returned ſhe, * but conſider the 
« difference between Lord Davenant and 
« Mr. Beville.'”—* Aye aye, my dear, 
© but every body may not conſider the 
« difference in the ſame light that you 
« do; ſome may perhaps caſt the ſhade 


the other way: this called forth ano- 
ther bluth. © Come come, love, let me 


7 


5 ſpeak peace to your conſcience, con- 


tinued I, © take my word, if Fanny's 


< paſſion for Lord Davenant is extinct, 
« your ſophiſtry will not rekindle the 
&« flame, and if the meereſt embers exiſt, 
after what is paſt, ſhe will never be 
& happy with Mr. Beville, or any other 
& man. All that we can do, therefore, 
6 is to perſuade her to act as her heart 


s dictates, and not to ſacrifice her hap- 


pineſs, 


4 
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4 pineſs, to a too rigid notion of pro- 
« priety. In ſhort, we have but to pro- 
« mote an interview to fulfil our engage- 
© ment.“ I believe you are right,” 
ſaid Maria, © my ſcruples are entirely re- 
% moved, and I ſhall now undertake the 
« taſk chearfully, which I ſhould other- 
« wiſe have executed with reluctance.” 

What a wonderful magnanimity and 
worthineſs of ſoul this girl diſcovers in 
all Her actions: how unfortunate, that a 
heart ſo valuable, ſhould be thrown away 
upon a man inſenſible of its worth, 

Be ſo good as to ſend me. the filk I 
worked laſt winter, I wiſh to make Miſs 
Parker a preſent of it its being my own 
performance, I flatter myſelf will make 
it acceptable. 

I muſt conclude for the preſent, as it is 
late, if any thing occurs to-morrow be- 
fore the poſt goes from hence, I ſhall in- 
form you of it. 

* © + — ©,S $6 

Will you not be ſurprized, madam, to 
hear that our taſk is already performed? I 
own I am myſelf aſtoniſhed at it, and can- 
not gueſs what will be the reſult, Cer- 
Vor. J. K tainly 
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tainly Fanny cannot ſo far degrade herſelf, 
as ſo ſoon to pardon an offence againſt 


her honour. I proteſt, even her unex- 


pected compliance with our requeſt, to ſee 
Lord. Davenant, has hurt me.—I really 
feel ſenſibly affected by this breach of pro- 


priety though it was a favour I myſelf 


ſolicited, yet I was far from wiſhing it to 
be ſo eaſily granted. 

This morning at breakfaſt, Fanny ſaid, 
* Oh my friends, I have a favour to beg 
« of you, which is, that you will receive 
« no more viſits from Lord Davenant— 
«© you muſt be ſenſible what an impro- 
6 priety attends them.“ — What will 


% you ſay then, my dear, ſaid Mils 
Parker, © when I inform you, that he has 


c obtained our joint promiſe, to endea- 
c your to procure for him one interview 


„even with yourſelf.” 


„ Good Heavens!“ exclaimed ſhe, 
« what unexampled inſolence could give 
« riſe to ſuch a thought.” —< Indeed, 
«© my dear,” fad I, © you wrong him 


greatly; it was the ſincereſt penitence, 
« and contrition which engaged our in- 


” tereſts in his favour: only conſent to ſee 
| * him, 
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him, and I am convinced you cannot 
withhold your pardon and compaſ- 


hom” 


C You are much miſtaken, my dear, 
indeed,” ſaid ſhe; © you may believe 
me, when I declare, that his preſence or 
his abſence, are now become equally 
indifferent to me ; but to convince you 
further, if it is your wiſh that I ſhould 
ſee him, I will conſent to it: I owe 
you much more than a trifling ſacrifice 
of. my opinion.” This, ſhe ſaid, but 


alas! how vainly ſhe flatters herſelf : her 
heart, I am certain, 1s more concerned in 
her compliance, than our wiſhes; then 
how can it be proof againft his graceful 
figure, and inſinuating addreſs? We are 
this day to inform him of the ſucceſs of 
our embaſſy, and to-morrow noon is fixed 
upon for their meeting, the expectation 
of which, I proteſt, flutters me much more 
than it does Fanny : was I myſelf princi- 
pally concerned in it, I could not be 
more agitated, which is not the leaſt won- 
derful, as my affection for Miſs Clifton. 


IS 


adequate even to ſelf- love. The poſt 


now calls for my letter. I doubt not but 


Ka that 
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that in my next I ſhall be able to inform 
you of the day appointed for their nup- 


tials. | 
Does not your ladyſhip think our ſepa- 


ration long? I'm ſure I do; yet it muſt 


be conſiderably. lengthened. Pray be 


very minute in your next concerning 


your health and ſpiritss My beſt love 
attends my friend Kitty: I hope by my 
return ſhe will have forgot to ſigh. Oh! 
that I could entertain the ſame hope of 
my ever honoured parent; I could then 


with ſincerity ſubſcribe myſelf her happy, 


Wars daughter, 
LOUISA STAFFORN« 


LETTER XXXIV. 


THE COUNTESS OF BELMONT TO LADY Louisa 


A 


 8TAFFORD. 


H] my Loui, never before did a 
letter from you convey to me any 


other ſenſations than delight and happi- 
neſs, as far as it related to yourſelf. Re- 
joicing in your felicity, and proud of 
every 
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every growing accompliſhment, which the 
partial eyes of a doating mother, dead to 
every other enjoyment, may have greatly 
magnified, has been a ſolace to my woes, 
has mitigated the keeneſt pangs of afflic- 
tion, and poured an healing balm into my 
grief-wounded boſom : but alas! the feli- 
city that comforted me, the happineſs 
which obliterated my own ſorrows no 
longer exiſts. My dear child, I mean not 
to chide, or afflict you, but your laſt let- 
ter has alarmed me. You have not inten- 
tionally given me pain, but it is a danger 
that threatens you, and ſtri kes at your 
peace, that makes me tremble : perhaps 
I may have created the idea, and it may 
have no exiſtence but in my own imagi- 
nation. 1 55 | 
TI ſhall encloſe your letter, which I re- 
queſt you carefully to peruſe, to examine * 
your heart by its contents, and tell me as 
a friend, forgetting the difference of our 
years, whether the charms of Lord Dave- 
nant, which you fo rapturouſly dwell upon, 
notwithſtanding your knowledge of the 
engagement of his heart, has not endan- 
gered the freedom of your own. So ſoon 
K 3 = 
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to forget vice, and give credit to every 
appearance of virtue, 1s the venial fault of 
youth: it is an error almoſt inſeparable 
with innocence and inexperience, and 1s 
the reſult of a generous mind : but gene- 
roſity, my love, could never prompt you 
to condemn your friend for granting your 
own petition : if ſhe was wrong in yield- 
ing to your entreaties, was not you equally, 
if not more ſo, in making them? why 
would you endeayour to betray your friend 
into conceſſions which your own prudence 
diſapproved? but I will not inveſtigate 
this point too cloſely—alas ! the motive 
is too viſible, The ſtability of Miſs Clif- 
ton's mind, I fee is ſufficient to ſecure her | 
from being endangered by the pliability of 
your's : I ſee it, even in that conſent which 
you ſo violently condemn, which in my 
opinion diſcovers more ſteadineſs than any 
refuſal could have done, which would 
only have ſubjected her to endleſs perſe- 
cutions, which by her well-judged con- 
duct ſhe has entirely prevented. If we 
look attentively into the world, we muſt 
ſoon be convinced, that the gifts of Provi- 
© dence are more equally diſpenſed than 

: | we 
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we are apt to imagine, from a curſory re- 
view. Mils Clitton's uncommon under- 
ſtanding and ſuperior judgment, are bleſ- 
ſings which the inherits, to counteract that 
inconſiderate vivacity, which as ſhe al- 
ſociates with the world, will, I fear, too 


frequently precipitate her into errors and 


difficulties, which their guardianſhip will, 
I truſt, ever enable her to overcome. 

If upon reading this, you feel yourſelf 
convicted, which you certainly will, if 
you deſerve the charge, uſe your moſt 
ſtrenuous endeavours to repel the intruder: 
ſuffer not your friend's refuſal of Lord 
Davenant to encourage a vain hope in 
your breaſt; conſider the reſentment his 
paſt behaviour merits, and regard his pre- 
ſent appearance, only as a maſk to conceal 

his newly formed purpoſes. 

Tell me every thought of your heart 
without fear or reſerve, and be aſſured of 
my beſt advice. I am willing to fink all 
title to authority in the name of friend, 
for what the latter cannot effect, I wiſh 
not to enforce by the former. 

And now my dear, if after carefully 
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ſcrutinizing every ſenſation of your heart, 
you can with ſincerity ſubſcribe yourſelf 
my happy daughter, I can almoſt promiſe 
to bid adieu to melancholy, and ſign my- 
ſelf your happy mother, 
CAROLINE BELMONT. 


| You will receive your gown by the 
coach : give my beſt regards to your two 
friends—I long to ſee Miſs Parker. I 
ſuppoſe Fanny, if her health is ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, will accompany Lady Wilſon 
to town: don't you think it poſſible to 
prevail upon the fair Maria to viſit Bel- 
mont Caſtle, till the time arrives when 
you are to join them? 


LETTER XXV. 


LORD DAVENANT TO MR. FIT ZH ENR. 


OY, joy my friend! I am intoxicated 
J with joy ! Fanny grants my prayer.— 
Who, ſaid ſhe, was not more than woman? 
—Mere groveling mortals can reſent an 


injury, 


Py WW: 
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injury, but it is the heavenly angelic ſoul 
of my Fanny who can forgive one. 


Ye hours in minutes paſs: ye minutes moments 
prove; 

Bleſs, bleſs my eager ſoul, and bring me to my 
love. 


Twelve to-morrow—i1t is an age to 
think of—that is the hour appointed for 
me to receive my moſt ardently wiſhed, 
but unhoped pardon.— See, thou raven, 
how ineffectual was thy croaking. It is 
no dream the dear paſſport to felicity is 
now before me—I have kiſſed it ten 
thouſand times, and drawn it through my 
hands, that I might be ſure it was not an 
illuſion. Doſt thou think that my love 
can ſuffer any diminution from her be- 


nignity? doſt thou think me ſuch a brute 


as to repay her generous charity with in- 
gratitude ? or can'{t thou (an old cynical 
ſquare - toes as thou art) entertain an idea 
leſs exalted of Miſs Clifton from her ami- 
able condeſcenſion. By Heavens! if you 
do, you don't deſerve to live but I can- 


not write — exceſſive joy agitates the mind 
more than grief. When I write again I'll 
tell you how Fanny looked, what Fanny 


* ad, 
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ſaid, * what Fanny thought—in ſhort, 
not a ſentence ſhall fall from my pen,-but 
what is graced with the name of F . 
Adieu then for the preſent, 

DAVENANT. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Of. my Gans, that this hour Was 

laſt -was ever ſuch a ſtream of 
joy, ee by ſuch a torrent of diſtreſs 
—Mits Clifton has rejectod my propo- 
ſals. She received me with that dignity 
and recollection of my offence, which you 
thought neceſſary to her character; I now 
think ſo too. What ſne does will ever 
appear right in my eyes, was ſhe to rob 
me of life, of fame, or fortune — What in- 
deed can ſhe deprive me of half ſo valu- 
able as herſelf—and yet my puniſhment is 
juſt. To be poſſeſſed of ſuch a treaſure 
as her heart, and to throw it wantonly 
from me !—Can I ſuffer too ſeverely for 


my folly ? 
I wait 
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I wait only for my horſes, to bid adieu 
to E, fly to my father, and from 
him to the Continent.—Poor worthy man! 
he was not acceſſary to this heavy afflic- 
tion—and 1t grieves me, that he muſt be 
a ſharer in it; but to keep him ignorant 
of it is impracticable. 

I have not the remoteſt hope of finding 
that peace abroad which I have loſt at 
home: but it is a curſe upon the fick and 
the unhappy always to be in the wrong 
place. | 

I am ſorry to leave poor Sutton's affairs 
in ſuch diſorder, but as you are an idle 
man, I'm ſure you will be happy to be 
employed in ſo charitable an act as regu- 
lating them. Charity, 1 am certain, is a 
ſufficient claim to your good offices, other - 
wiſe the reflection that it may n be. 
the laſt obligation you can confer on me, 
would, I am convinced, bind you to 
Execute it. You will remember that I am 
ſole creditor, and will admit of no inter- 
lopers—you are to act as my agent in 
this affair. I ſhould not have conferred 
ſuch an office upon you, but to avoid 
e the poor fellow in the hands of a 
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ſwarm of raſcally attornies, which would 
be giving him poiſon to cure his diſeaſe. 
What money is requiſite you will receive 
from my banker on demand. 

I Will write on the other ſide the water, 


but from whence I know not, as my 


route is not fixed; all I know is, that 


- whichever way it lies, it leads to miſery. 


As long as I have ſenſe to regret the loſs 
of my Fanny, I ſhall rejoice in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of your friendſhip. Heaven bleſs, 


and keep you from the ſufferings of 
| | DAVENANT. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


' LADY LoUISA 6TAFFORD TO THE COUNTESS OF 


BELMONT. 


. ROM henceforth I ſhall ceaſe to be 
ſurprized, whatever happens—Fanny, 


| after all, has refuſed Lord Davenant.— 


Her conduct has certainly diſcovered won- 
derful Readineſs and reſolution. Steadi- 


neſs bordering upon cruelty, in my opi- 


nion. I am convinced ſhe never loved 
him. Could a real affection ſo ſoon be 
| forgotten ? 
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forgotten? No! had ſhe truly loved him, 
ſhe would have found an hundred excuſes to 
extenuate his guilt. I feared, by her pre- 
cipitate conſent to an interview, that ſhe 
would forget the dignity neceſſary to her 
ſituation, and that reſentment which, 
though it is inhuman to cheriſh for ever, 
ought not to be too eaſily reſigned: little 
did 1 foreſee ſuch obſtinate W 
lity. 
Indeed, madam, you i have pitiel | 
Lord Davenant had you been a ſpectator 
of the ſcene, which Gs his every + 
hope. 


Upon entering the room and beholding NJ 


our Fanny's poor faded form, juſt reco- 
vered from the brink of the grave, and 
from an 1lIneſs occaſioned by himſelf— 
he ſtarted, changed colour, and trembled 
ſo violently, that he could ſcarcely ſupport 
himſelf till he reached a feat. Fanny, I 
once thought ſeemed affected, but if the 
was, her endeavours to conceal her emo- 
tions were very effectual, for ſhe acquitted 
herſelf with amazing firmneſs. She was 
obliged to ſpeak, as ſhe had entirely deprived 
his lordſhip of the power of articulation: 
. : 
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& My lord,” faid ſhe, © your requeſting an 


e interview with mie has been a ſubject of great 


c aftaniſhment, but as the propoſal was made 
« by two of my moſt eſteemed friends, to 
« whom I owe unbounded obligations, and 
6e as it was a matter of little conſequence, 
J thought myſelf engaged to grant it, 

te but muſt in my turn require you to be 


e“ as brief as poſſible in the communi- 


e cation of your buſineſs. His lordſhip 
then replied in a tremulous voice, which 
proved the ſincerity of his language, aſſur- 


ing her, that he was ſo overwhelmed with 


horror, from a retroſpection of his paſt 
conduct, that he knew not how to addreſs 


her; he exclaimed,—*© Was I monarch of 


cc the univerſe, how joyfully would I | 


s reſign the world, and embrace the moſt 


& abject penury to be bleſt with your for- 
«« ,giveneſs—and endowed as I am with 
& the laviſh, though undeſerved favours 


of fortune, I can never enjoy them un- 
4 leſs I can diſcover the means of uſing 


ce it towards the extenuation of my offence. 
* I did entertain hopes—preſumptuous 
tc hopes indeed—ſuch as I dare not utter— 


3 


1 


« viſit. 
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« viſit. Should theſe papers contain no- 
« thing to excite your diſpleaſure, how 
ec bleſt! how ſupremely bleſt would then 
« be the writers of them ;” he then pre- 
ſented her a letter in which he ſued for the 
conſent of his father to offer her his hand 
and fortune; and an anſwer from the old 
Earl, in which his requeſt was chearfully 
granted. I perceived ſatisfaction ſparkle 
in Fanny's eyes as ſhe peruſed them— 
from that moment I concluded all ob- 
ſtacles were removed — and what you will 
think very ſtrange, and what appeared 
greatly ſo to myſelf is, that I was inſtan- - 
taneouſly ſtruck with a moſt uncommon 
ſenſation, and was fo much agitated that I 
could ſcarcely keep my ſeat. Miſs Parker 
enquired if I was ill, to which I replied _ 
in the negative, fearful of interrupting a 
converſation ſo critical what ſeemed to 
me totally inexplicable was, that I felt 
more grieved than pleaſed ; but there are 
| {ome minds, as the tuneful Greville ſays, 
that © pleaſure can to pain refine,” and 
mine is certainly of that claſs, for ſurely | 
I could not be ſo capricious as to grieve 


at the fancied proſpect of a reconciliation, 


for 
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for which a very. moment before 1 had 
moſt ardently withed. I have quarrelled 
with myſelf ever ſince I have never ceaſed 
taxing myſelf with caprice and peeviſh- 
neſs. Dear madam, afſiſt me in develop- 
ing this myſtery—you know my temper 
better than I do myſelf, tell me then, my 
deareſt mother, if you ever diſcovered a 
propenſity to fretfulneſs in my diſpoſition? 
Perhaps in fear of your attentive eye it lay 
concealed for too, too ſure, I have lately 
ſhewn many inſtances of whim and cha- 
grin upon the moſt trifling cauſes, and to 
convince you that not a thought of mine 
| ſhall eſcape you—T own—with ſhame and 
confuſion, that when I found myſelf de- 
ceived, and they were on the point of 
parting for ever, though I felt a lively ſor- 
_ row for Lord Davenant's viſible anguiſh, 
yet it was tinctured with a malicious joy. 
Good God! one would ſuppoſe I was 
under the influence of ſome infernal ſpirit 
which combated every good principle ; for 
though I endeavoured to curb it with the 
utmoſt afſiduity, I found it unconquerable, 
and that it even acquired ſtrength by op- 
poſition. What muſt my two friends— 

| my 
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my two amiable friends think of me? 
they are ſtrangers to ſuch inconſiſtency. 
From you, madam, alone, I hope to find a 
remedy.—Spare me not, I beſeech you— 
reſign for once, if poſſible, your uſual 
gentleneſs—where the diſeaſe is ſo dan- 
gerous the medicines ſhould be powerful. 
I have made a long digreſſion; it is high 
time to return to my ſubject. 

Miſs Clifton returning the letters, ſaid, 
« So far from being diſpleaſed, my lord, 
© with the contents of theſe papers, I 
« frankly confeſs they afford me a genuine 
« ſatisfaction. The condeſcenſion of the 
Earl your father, with his honourable 
« mention of mine, calls forth my warmeſt 
" gratitude, —Your letter likewiſe, my 
« lord, gives me pleaſure, though I own, 
« I feel ſome repugnance to acknowledge 
« an obligation, where I have received 
« ſuch recent inſults ; yet, I muſt confeſs, 
& it pleaſes me to find there is a taliſman 
© attendant upon virtue, that can com- 
e pel the approbation even of a libertine; 
at the ſame time, think not my mind 
© fo ſordid, or ſo ambitious as to be 


" "Pn by wealth or titles—or that 
« can 
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«I can be bribed to beſtow. my hand 


«where I cannot confer my eſteem; to 
©. convince you of my candour and ſince- 


« rity, I own” (and her face was inſtantly 
overſpread with crimſon) *< that you once 


6 poſſeſſed as large a ſhare of my good 


«opinion as any one—nay, perhaps even 
e more. I did not then ſuſpect that your 
« principles were not equal to your rank, 
« or correſpondent with the appearance 
« you aſſumed. I regarded your friend. 
46 ſhip as an honourable acquiſition. —You 
cc have yourſelf undeceived me, and 1 
« ſhould now think a connexion with 
« any worthy man, even in the meaneſt 
e ſphere, far more reputable and deſir. 


e able than with your lordſhip.” She 


then roſe to depart, but his lordſhip con- 


jured her to attend to a few words more, 


after which he would offend her no en 


with his preſence. 


I mean not to fatigue you wi Vain - 
ee ſupplications, with a recital of the tor- 
* tures I endure ; nor dare I accuſe you 


-£ of cruelty—no ! tis I, who have been 


*& cruel—'tis I who have been my own 


3 ter -h you have been no 


« more 
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et more than juſt. Could I expect you to 
te forget what is due to yourſelf in favour 
« of a wretch ? or could I hope that virtue 
© would ally itſelf to vice. | 

« All I have now to requeſt is, that if 
« any circumſtance occurs wherein I may 
« in ſome degree atone for what is paſt, 
e even ſhould it deprive me of life or 
« fortune, you will be ſo generous as to 
* acquaint me with the means, for in that 
© hope is comprized the ſole value of my 
ce future exiſtence.” Fanny curtſied aſſent, 
and he departed. Miſs Parker warmly 
applauded the conduct of Miſs Clifton, 
whilft I as freely declared my diſappro- 
bation. © It is impoſſible,” faid ſhe, to 


* 


„ pleaſe ſuch oppoſite ſentiments; out. 


« ever, I have the concurrence of my 
* own conſcience, and that turns the ſcale _ 
e in my favour.” Soon after ſhe com- 
plained of fatigue, 8 retired till dinner: 
yet I think I may venture to affirm, the - 
did not enjoy much of the refreſhing balm 
of ſleep. I was ſo much affected the whole 
day with the unaccountable change in my 
diſpoſition, that I was unable to write. 
Fanny is now more lively than ſhe has 
| been 


* 
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been ſince her illneſs—her piano forte, 
which before this extraordinary interview 
Was quite neglected, now affords us infi- 
_ nite entertainment—yet I think it is ob- 
"vious that her ſpirits are aſſumed. She 
ſometimes drops inſenſibly into a penſive 
reverie, and upon recollection, immedi- 

ately ſtarts into the oppoſite extreme. 
. W © # 'S. * 4 
Oh! madam, your letter is this mo- 
ment arrived. The whole enigma is ex- 
plained—conviCtion flies in my face, and 
I plead guilty to the charge. What in- 
fatuated blindneſs could keep me in 1g- 
norance of what in a ſingle inſtant 1s be- 
come ſo manifeſt—fear not, madam ! 1 
will conquer my weakneſs—I will repel 
the intruder, I have already given too 
convincing proofs of my imbecillity, but 
by a wary unremitting caution I deſpair 
not of creating an artificial ſtability as 
effectual as if nature had formed it; and 
I here pledge my word, honour, and life 
itſelf, that I never will encourage an hope 
of gaining the affections of Lord Dave- 
nant. And I further declare, that was he 
to make me a tender of his hand, after 
what 


* 
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what has paſt, I would reject it—moſt 
certainly I would—though Heaven knows 
what a pang I at this moment endure: 
yet what I feel now, I am ſenſible is no- 
thing to what an encouragement of ſuch a 
paſſion would entail upon me. Do, dear 
madam, place confidence in me, and I 
doubt not but I ſhall ſoon. be enabled to 
ſubſcribe myſelf your happy daughter, 
LOUISA STAFFORD, 


LETTER XXXVII. 


THE COUNTESS OF BELMONT TO LADY LOUISA | 
STAFFORD. | | 


Y®S my dear, moſt joyfully will I 
place in you the confidence you re- 
queſt. I doubt not but your mind will 
ſoon regain its wonted tranquillity; en- 
deavour not to paint difficulties, and be- 
lieve me you will find none. Your paſſion 
for Lord Davenant will prove a mere 
tranſient flame, by which you have been 
caught through youth and inexperience, - 
and vey . from one created by : 
merit,. 


* 
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merit, and encouraged by a Hrprharc 
return. Reflect on your friend's example, 
conſider the victory the has gained over a 
paſſion Which was mutual: ſtrengthened 
by time, and enſnared by the moſt finiſh- 
ed artifice. Abſence will ſoon effect the 
recovery of your freedom, depend upon it, 
From your ſecluſion from the world you 
had ſeen no one likely to excite admira- 
tion, eſteem or approbation—therefore is 
it to be wondered at, that upon one who 
claimed the former, you voluntarily be- 
ſtowed the two latter ? I blame you not, 
my love, it was an error inherent in the 
ſuſceptibility of your diſpoſition, but I 
doubt not that caution once awakened will 
{uffice to arm you ns any Wanger that 
may ariſe from it. 

There is a Meter which, Wen it 
grieves me to propoſe to you, is too ne- 
ceſſary to your future peace to be omitted. 
Can you reſign, without pain, an enjoy- 
ment which even in expectation has been 


a ſource of ſuch infinite delight? In a 


word, can you give up your intended 
viſit to Lady Wilſon, and after you have 


anee A the 9 remain con- 
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tentedly at the Caſtle, otherwiſe the recipe 
would be vain, for harſh methods in ſuch 
inſtances I believe, were never proved to 


be efficacious. I therefore only point out 


a proceeding which I think is moſt likely 
to aſſiſt you in a taſk which you have 
ſo prudently undertaken, provided after 
having reſolved, you can act up to it with 


peace and ſerenity. You beſt know whe- 


ther you can accede to this plan : you'in- 
deed are the beſt judge how far it will be 
neceſſary: all I wiſh from it is, to pre- 
vent you being expoſed to che fight of 


Lord Davenant, as an accidental meeting 


might perhaps keep alive ſome remains of 


the paſſion he has inſpired, and render 
your endeavours fruitleſs. | 


The peeviſhneſs and fretfulneſs you | 
have lately remarked in your difpoſition, 
is, I am certain, already vanquiſhed by 


_ your knowledge of its ſource, and I ar- 
dently with it may have eſcaped obſerva- 


tion. Even in caſe it did not, Miſs Clifton, 


who is ſo well acquainted with your 
natural temper, muſt be convinced that it 


derived its © exiſtence from ſome cauſe 
t as 
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as ſudden as I hope it will prove tran- 


ſient. 


I find an ineſtimable treaſure in the 
company of Miſs Moſtyn: no one could 


ſo nearly compenſate for your abſence— 


her underſtanding 1s excellent, and won- 


derfully well informed—her manner eaſy 


2 


and pleaſing. How dreadful are the effects 


of bad company—its fatal influence was 
ſtrongly proved in having, for any period, 


corrupted a mind naturally ſo well dif- 
poſed. When you return, ſhe means to 
ſpend ſome time with her mother, an in- 


terview with whom ſhe equally wiſhes and 
N 


Poor Multon ſtill breathes, and I may 
now truly ſay, it is become the only teſti- 


mony of his exiſtence. Worthy ſoul !— 


his life has been free from guilt, and his 
death is without pain. Weighed down 
with years, he embraces the grave as a 
bed of reſt, from whence he will ariſe to 
receive the bright rewards of a well ſpent 


life. Night and day he is attended by the 


amiable Moſtyn, whoſe behaviour to- 
wards him, fills me with admiration and 
3 = gratitude. 
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gratitude. I ſhould be miſerable to truſt 
him to the care of ſervants, and I am un- 
__ to the fati — of conftant watch- 
ing f 
Adieu, my ern child, een that 
on your felicity hangs all the comfort I 
have left. Guard it for your own ſake! 
and guard it likewiſe for hers, whoſe hap- 
pineſs depends on yours. 

1 CAROLINE BELMONT. 


C 


LADY LOUISA 8 TAT FORD To THE COUNTESS of-/ 
| | . 6 
BELMONT, 


HEARFULLY, dear madam ! moſt 

chearfully will I ſubmit to your de- 
cree : it is no more than a ſacrifice I my- 
ſelf had meditated, and I cannot help re- 
gretting that you have robbed me of the 
propoſal: would it not have appeared a 
greater effort of heroiſm as a voluntary 
offer, than as a ſubmiſſion to a requeſt 
which durn commands me to obey? ? 

Dear madam,” your lenity has leſſened 
all my ditficulties ; you have . taken 
Vo. 1. L „ 
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me by the hand, guided and ſupported me 
through the dangerous path into which 
my inexperience had betrayed me, and 
in which I fear harſher means would 
irreparably have entangled me, I feel 
there is a degree of obftinacy firmly allied | 
to this ſubtle paſſion, and am certain that 
violent oppoſition, will ever add ſtrength 
to the flame. Mine, by your prudent 
treatment of it, will prove tranſient: it 
already begins to appear as a dream; a 
mere childiſh attachment to the firſt hand- 
ſome figure that preſents itſelf. ' Abſence, 
which I believe, has no eſfect on a firm 
and deep rooted affection, is infallible in 
' ſuch caſes as the preſent. © We have 
neither ſeen or heard any thing of Lord 
Duavenant ſince my laſt: I dare ſay he 
quitted E immediately after his 
interview with Miſs Clifton, who recovers 
apace; ſhe not only takes the air in a 
carriage, but begins to walk out when 
the weather will permit, and to-morrow, 
for her firſt viſit, ſhe ſpends the afternoon 
with Lady Wilſon, and in another fort- 
night hopes to be able to accompany her 
youenp to town, _ notwithſtanding 
her 


her entreaties to the contrary, . in 
waiting for her. 

Miſs Parker has whe us, but pays fre. 
quent viſits : Mr. Beville likewiſe often 
favours us with his company, but they 


never meet, as his viſits are confined to 


the afternoon, for which reaſon (at leaft 
ſo I gueſs) we ſee the lady only in a 
morning. Fanny is greatly diſtreſſed by 
her frequent interviews with the former. — 


She ſees the motive of them—it is evident 
that his affection for her continues undi- 
miniſhed by her refuſal of him, and his 
hopes ſeem to be renewed by the recent 


event which he no doubt concludes has 


reſtored her liberty and as friendſhip and 
eſteem are the warmeſt fentiments with 
which ſhe can ever behold Mr. Beville, his 
aſſiduity afflicts her ſhe may have a tinc- 


ture of coquetry in her diſpoſition, but I 
am certain it can never induce her to give 
pain to a worthy mind. 

I fear the penetrating eyes of F anny 
have diſcovered my weakneſs : I am con- 
vinced that ſome of her lively ſallies have 
been aimed at your Louiſa, ſo that I live 
in continual apprehenſions. 

1 „„ 


— 
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Sive my beſt love to Miſs Moſtyn, and 
a thouſand thanks for her attention to my 
poor friend: his approaching diſſolution 
affects me much, though it is an event 
which his beſt friends muſt wiſh for: he 
has enjoyed a large portion of peaceful 
happy years: at his age, death changes its 
aſpect: inſtead of a ruthleſs tyrant ſtriking 
at health, youth, fame, fortune, and every 
_ earthly enjoyment—it becomes the only 
friend of weak mortality: he receives it 
into his peaceful boſom, and rewards the 
well ſpent life, with everlaſting blits. 
Adieu, my ever honoured madam, per- 
haps cer you receive this, my worthy 
friend, the inſtructor of my youth, will be 
no more. I cannot help ſhedding tears at 
the reflection, though they are accom- 
; own with thankfulneſs. | 

| LOUISA STAFFORD. 
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LORD DAVENANT To Ns FITZHENRY. 


T* firſt moment I ſet my foot upon 
land I dedicate to friendſhip, would 
to Heaven I could ſo devote my whole 
heart, for it is the only ray of comfort 
2 
that now beams upon my ſoul; all elſe is 
deſpair! the image of my Fanny in all 
climes alike, haunts my imagination; 
even the horrors of ſea ſickneſs, could not 
even for a moment chaſe away that more 
ſubſtantial evil, that heavy loſs which 
can deprive every pleaſure of its delights, 
and to every pain adds new anguiſn. 
A ſettled melancholy poſſeſſes me; the 
bliſs of being beloved by Miſs Clifton, 
was not merely a ſenſual, but a mental en- 
joyment, and ſuch an one as the mind 
might exult in, and every worthy ſenti- 
ment be gratified. Then if ſo bright the 
proſpect on one hand, hom dark? how 
dreary on the reverſe To know real mi- 
ſery in this world, it is neceſſary to ſee 
beauteous Fanny, to poſſeſs her invaluable 
I. 3 00D fed 
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heart, and to caſt it wantonly away. Oh! 
my friend ! I am a fincere, though miſer- 
able penitent ! life has no comforts left 
for me. Is it poſſible! can the bliſs of 
being wedled to ſuch perfection, daily to 
admyre charms that are unequalled—hourly 
to liften to ſentiments the moſt refined, 
_ embelliſhed by accents divine; to be the 
| choſen partner of all her joys, and to par- 
take, to ſoothe, to alleviate her every 
grief Can ſuch perpetual happineſs be 
deſigned for mortal man? Alas! too ſure. 
it is, and perhaps Ned Beville is the man: 
and muſt ſuch bliſs be thrown away upon 
ſuch a phlegmatic inſenſible? Who can 
gaze on her charms without rapture, whoſe 
_ underſtanding may be convinced of her 
worth, but his foul remains unelated with 
that extatic delight which is the exact re- 
verſe to the tortures I now endure; but 
why ſhould I rail Why ſhould I depre- 
ciate merit, unleſs to reduce it to _— 

own ſtandard ? 
My journey from E — was Kh; 
as had you ever loved, you might have 
formed fome faint idea of, but I pretend 
not to deſcribe it. 1 was late when I 
reached 
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made Weſtville Ledes: 0 I ſaw not 
the Earl till the next morning; my own 
feelings were too much diſordered to ſup- 
port an interview—and independant of their 
ſituation, I wiſhed not to deprive my fa- 
ther of his night's repoſe. When he was 
informed of the cauſe of my. ſudden ap- 
pearance, he cried like a child; indeed I 
rejoiced in his tears, as I hoped they 
would partly waſh away his grief. Would 
to Heaven I could find the ſame re- 
lief. | | 
I took care to take upon 1 as 
much blame as effectually ſecured Miſs 
Clifton from any undeſerved imputation, 
without painting my on fanltz in their 
Wi colours. . 
I took leave, after having ſpent one 
day with my father, whoſe melancholy 
greatly increaſed my diſtreſs; the good 
old gentleman fancied he ſhould never ſee 
me more —he wept bitterly at our part- 
ing. My dear boy,“ ſaid he, ſobbing 
over my hand, which he preſſed between 
his own, „Heaven bleſs you, and may 
“you be more fortunate in future—may 
you meet with a wife who can make 
L 4 BE, 
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you happy :”—poor man, having been 
bleſſed in the married ſtate himſelf, he thinks 
there is no other productive of real feli. 
city. © Perhaps,” ſaid he, © in the courſe 
of your travels you may meet with 
. « ſome amiable Engliſhwoman, who, to 
c her native virtue, good ſenſe and pru- 
« gence, may unite the captivating viva- 
city of the French.” I warmly return- 
ed the preſſure of his hand, clapped my 
handkerchief to my face to conceal my 
emotions, threw myſelf into my chaiſe, 
and drove off—utterly unable to reply to 
a deſcription ſo truly GR to my 
Fanny. 
Such was my parting with a father, 
from whom I never experienced the 
ſlighteſt oppoſition or reproof. His lenity 
perhaps has been my greateſt misfortune— 
to it I may attribute all my follies and | 
my recent loſs ; but I ſhould be worſe than 
a parricide, to condemn a weakneſs which 
ſprung from age and parental af- 
fection. 

A parting e the above I dare 
not undertake, and I am certain your 
— humanity will _ me a recital which 


would " 
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would open every wound and make it 
bleed afreſh. | 
Though my miſery wants no aggrava- 


tion, my ignorance of what paſſes in 


E encreaſes my anguiſh; I wiſh 
you lived there, or that I had ſome 
friend in the town with whom I could 
enter into a correſpondence. There is not 
a ſoul I can apply to except that pert 
coxcomb- Captain Plume, and with him 
I wiſh to avoid all connexion. 
Adieu, I ſhall leave this vile place in 
the morning, and when I arrive at Paris 


I will write again. I ſhall enter that me- 
tropolis with very different ſenſations from 


whar I did four years ago—then a votary 
to diſſipation—now to virtue: then airy, 
light and gay—now heavy, dull and miſe- 
rable. Once more farewell. 

P. S. Direct for me at the Hotel de 
„dans la Rue de St. Germaine. 
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ADY LOUISA STAFFORD, TO THE COUNTESS oy 
BEAMDUE. | 


HE time is at laſt fixed for 1160 
Wilſon and Fanny's departure, and 
for my return. And oh! dear madam, 
will you ſuffer me to rejoice that my 
purpoſed reſignation is no longer neceſſary. 
J was juſt going to make my excuſes to 


\ Lady Wilſon, when I received the intel- 


licence that the formidable Lord Dave- 
nant had left England, condemned to 
exile by the cruelty of the inexorable 
Fanny. Without partiality, ſurely every 
one muſt pronounce her cruel : perpetual 
puniſhment is a ſevere ſentence ! When I 
20 her ſo, ſhe laughed; and cried “e per- 
'« perual puniſhment ! Lord child, I did 
* not think you was ſuch a novice as fo 
< to over-rate our influence | depend upon 
„it, if you ever hope to make one of 
ce that deceitful ſex feel the force of your 
Ne dif © IF one rn you will find 
8 70 7 
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te yourſelf miſtaken—ten to one he is by 
this time upon his knees to ſome lively 
« Pariſian, without any. recollection of the 
« coarſe Engliſh features of your Exama. eee 
* No ſuch thing, replied I warmly, 
« the paſſion you have inſpired in his 
« breaſt will not ſo eaſily ſubſide.” 
1 grant,” ſaid Fanny, © that a ſincere 
« attachment founded on principle, may 
«©. not be eaſily ſubdued—but his lord- 
« ſhip's was not of that claſs. Could 
« any man inſult the woman he truly 
loved, or durit he incur ker diſpleaſure 
© on whom his happineſs depended?” 

« Well,” ſaid I, (I fear with a ſigh 
but half ſuppreſſed) © though I know 
© not how to vindicate him, I cannot 
«© help. lamenting his fate.” Miſs Clif- 
ton at that moment fixed her eyes upon 
me with the moſt inquiſitive. earneſtneſs 
mingled with concern: I am convinced 
ſhe ſuſpects me. It is impoſſible to eſcape 
her penetration, She immediately changs 
ed the converſation ; indeed, ſhe ſedulouſly 
_ avoids any wherein Lord Davenant is con- 
cerned z; though whenever his name has 


bern accidentally mentioned, ſhe has never 
L 6 betrayed 
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betrayed any agitation till yeſterday, then 
indeed ſhe was greatly affected; ſhe was 
attacked on her weak ſide: my heart 
lkewiſe ſtood a pretty ſevere blow, and 
came off vidtoriouſly. Thus it happen- 
ed—taking our uſual morning's ride, and 

led on by the beauty of the country, 
further than prudence might have carricd 
us, as the weather wore an aſpect of un- 
certainty, we were caught in a violent 
ftorm of hail and rain. Our party con- 
Hiſted of Fanny, Miſs Beville, her bro- 

ther and myſelf ; we were obliged to diſ- 

© mount, and rejoiced at the ſight of a ſmall 
cottage, whoſe neat and comfortable ap- 
Pearance might even court luxury to ſeek 

; that content under its roof, which afflu- 
2; ence cannot pots nor magnificence 
<onfer. _ 
We were received by the humble in- 
habitants, with an hoſpitality that would 
have done credit to the eſquire; but in 
the breaſt of our hoſt, who had no reſource 
but induſtry, and where the liberality of 
to-day muſt encreaſe the labour of to- 
-morrow, it was a credit to humanity. 
His wife, (who, at our entrance, held a 
WS Child 
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child in her arms, which ſne put into its 
cradle, where it lay chuckling and ſmil- 
ing like a cherubim) reached each of us 
a good oak chair, which ſhe carefully 
_ wiped, though they were as bright as a 
mirror. She then {et before us a neat 
rural repaſt, ſaying, —* If your honours 
« would bite a bit of our homely food 
© yo'd make me meety p oud; to be 
ce ſure it is na what's fit to ſet afore ſuch 
* gentlefolk; but ſuch as it is you bin 
« welcome to't as flowers i' May.” Our 
ride had ſo ſharpened our appetites, that 
we willingly yielded to the good woman's 
invitation, and the moſt luxurious enter- 
tainment could not have afforded me a 
more agreeable- meal. Whilſt we were 
thus employed, a lovely little girl about 
four years old, who ſat on Miſs Clif- 
ton's knee, and who had chiefly engroſſed 
her attention with her innocent prattle 
cried, “ look, look, mammy, holding 
up half a guinea, © ſee what this pretty 
lady has given me, it's juſt ſuch a thing 
<« as that fine gentleman that was here a 
< great while ago gave Billy, and Jacky, 
and all of us,” The good woman then 
| made 
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made ſo many curtſeys, and ſo many 
thanks, and was ſo ſorry and ſo much 
aſhamed, that poor Fanny was. quite 
overpowered with her gratitude : ſhe had 
taken all poſhble care to keep her little 
_ donation private, but the child's rapture 
rendered her endeavours ineffectual. The 
pretty little teazer looking up at her new 
friend, ſaid, lady, do you know that 
ee fine gentleman that was ſo good to us, 
© and that mammy makes me pray for 
* when I ſay my prayers? “ No my 
© love, I don't: but every body muſt 
<< ſurely beg to ſuch beauteous in- 
<< nocence.“ we Why, returned the 
ſweet en te he has buttons on his 
'« coat juſt the ſame as this, taking 
hold of one upon her habit. Fanny 
changed colour, kiſſed the child, and {et 

her down, drew her handkerchief from 
| her pocket, and inſtantly replaced it, at- 
temptec zone rom 1 her ſeats and fat ann 


. ſenſible $0 cauſe of this. evi- 
dent diſcompoſure, as upon remarking 
the uncommon beauty of her buttons, 
he had informed me that Lord Dave- 
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nant had procured them for her, and that 
they were the ſame to ſome that he wore. 
The reſtleſs dame curioſity, however, would 
hot ſuffer me to truſt alone to conjec- 
ture, and prompted me to enquire of our 
hoſteſs who the child meant. My interro- 
gation threw the poor ſoul into ectaſies, 
© Oh! madam,” exclaimed ſhe, © we are 
« bound to pray for that gentleman while 
« we have breath to draw: he ſaved our 
goods from being ſeized, ourſelves 
from being turned out of doors, and 
our children from ſtarving, - Heaven 
« ſhower down all thy bleſſings on his 
*© head; — this ejaculation was accom- 
panied by uplifted hands and eyes ſtream- 

ing with tears of gratitude Oh ! ma- 
e dam, we were ore diſtreſſed, continu- 
ed ſhe, when Providence ſent him to 
e our aſſiſtance; yo little think to what 
hard ſtraits we poor folks are often put; 
© —two of our kye died of a diſtemper 


ee that raged in the neighbourhood ; the 
« lightening ſet fire to our ſtack of corn, 


and burnt it to the ground, and indeed 
te every thing ſeemed laſt year to go croſs, 
as if it was for the n with all 
cc ous 


- © dur bit o' rent, and our landlord, who 


is a hard, thrifty man, would na let 


ec 


cc 
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our labour, we could na ſcrape together 


it lie a day after it was due, but ſent 


bailies into the houſe to ſell up all we 
were worth. Whilſt we were in this 


terrible plight, this bleſſed gentleman 
rode by, and hearing our diſtreſs, came 


himſelf to enquire the cauſe of it : his 


generous heart bled for us; he ſoon put 
the ravenous bailies to flight, and paid 


our landlord, not only what we owed 
him, but half a year's rent beforehand. 
He gave my four children a guinea 
£6 a-piece—entered our two lads to the 
© ſchool in the next village, and pro- 
miſed us that Squire Giles, that lives 
in the great houſe you ſaw upon the 
right hand, ſhould pay their maſter, 
and give us ten pounds every year; 
and what was beſt of all, he gave us 
money to buy two cows i'the room 
o' them that died. I'm ſure if I was to 
kalle or the days of ever, I could na 
4 tell yo”. half his goodneſs.” During 


this relation, Miſs Clifton, unable to ſup- 
preſs her emotions, gave full ſcope to 


What 
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what I can no other way deſcribe than 
by terming it a luxury of tears, which 
in order to enjoy unobſerved, ſhe leaned 
through a window, and covered her face 
with her handkerchief. © Then you are 
« unacquainted with the name of your 
© benefactor,” ſaid I.— Why, I oy 
« ſay I can parfitly remember it,” re- 
plied the good woman, © but his ſarvant 
called him a lord, and ſaid he had 
« bin ſome time in , but ſome- 
« how I canno think he was a lord, for 
% he was as affable and free as if he had 
© bin one of our own country folk.” 
My curioſity being now fully ſatisfied, I 
dropt the ſubje&, and no one elſe ſeemed 
inclined to revive it: Miſs Clifton, from 
reaſons which are too obvious to need an 
explanation, Mr. Beville, from a cauſe 
little leſs fo, and his ſiſter from pique ; 
that lady's vanity having once flattered 
her that ſhe poſſeſſed the heart of Lord 
Davenant, and by ſome late occurrences, 
ſhe was convinced of her error, and 
ſtung with diſappointment. 
The weather now proving een 


after having returned a ſmall gratuity for 
| 3 our 
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our kind and liberal entertainment, we 
mounted our horſes, and quitted this abode 
of ruſtic happineſs. During our return, 
Fanny was ſilent and thoughtful ; Mr. 
Beville ſpoke ſeldom, but ſighed fre- 
quently, and the burden of the converſa- 
tion fell upon his ſifter and myſelf, but 
was too trivial to repeat, as indeed all 
muſt be wherein that lady has a part; 
ſhe is juſt the character Miſs Clifton once 
deſcribed to me, though the vacuity of 
her mind is far beyond any idea I could 
ever form of it from thence, 
Fanny continued penſive the remainder 
of the day; ſhe. had a long 7&te-9-tete 
with Miſs Parker, but with me the cot- 
tage adventure was never mentioned, 
which I do not conſider as a diminution 
of friendſhip, but as a proof of her at - 
tention to my happineſs : it is evident ſhe 
imagines my heart is even leſs at eaſe 
than her own ; therefore carefully avoids 
adding pain to the wound it already en- 
dures. Continual and unremitting acts 
of kindneſs and friendſhip, leave me no 
room to form any other conjecture: on 
_ ſub ct alone ſhe treats me with re- 
ſerve; 


* 
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ſerve; a reſerve which anſwers , her inten- 
tions, as I am conſcious it has greatly 
contributed to my preſent peace. To 
Maria ſhe is communicative concerning 
Lord Davenant, and to me ſhe unfolds 
her every thought of the worthy Beville, 
whoſe perſeverance greatly diſtreſſes her. 
This day week I may hope for the hap- 
pineſs of | ſeeing you, as on Wedneſday 
next I ſhall leave E-—;, if you will be 
ſo kind as to ſend for me; in two three 
days after which our * intend to de- 
part for London. 

I have juſt received your 1 which 
informs me of the death of poor Multon, 
and I cannot help apprehending (from the 
viſible agitation in which it is written) 
that this event, notwithſtanding} it has 
been for ſome time a ſubje& of your 
prayers, now it 1s arrived, greatly affects 
your N with I may be miſta- 
ken. 
Adieu, my ER honoured 8 a 
Thurſday next, no unforeſeen accident 
intervening, I ſhall have the happineſs 
of being enfolded in your maternal arms, 

than 
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than which not a more ſupreme felicity 


can be * by your dutiſul 
LOUISA sTATToRD. 
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MR. n 10 LORD DAVENANT. 


OUR letter avined what 1 was og 
ly engaged in the buſineſs you had 
conſigned me, and I am happy to ſay, 
that I have ſo well executed the com- 
miſſion as to have brought poor Sutton's 
affairs into a tolerable train; his lady 
(Miſs Drury I think ſhe calls herſelf) 
fufilled her engagements, and to our great 
aſtoniſhment, the money refunded by her, 
together with a loan from you, of two 
thouſand three hundred pounds, ſufficed 
for the entire diſcharge of his debts and 
the purchaſe of a cornetcy, ſo that the 
mind of our friend, which was lately. re- 
_ duced» to the | brink of deſpondency, is 
now elevated to the hope of returning 
_ crowned with laurels, and in full co 


| ef his former affluence. 55 
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J am truly ſorry for your diſappoint- 
ment, but it is no more than I expected; 
it is a very comfortleſs reflection, but to 
be ſure your loſs encreaſes the value of 
the treaſure you deplore: had Miſs Clifton 
accepted your offer, ſhe would have loſt 
great weight in my eſtimation, and no 
doubt in yours likewiſe, when time had 
worn down your romantic paſſion to the 
bounds of reaſon; do not fly out, when 
I ſay that I agree with the Earl of Weſt- 
ville, and think it even mote than poſſible, 
that there may be many pretty faces in 
the world, capable of obliterating the all- 
powerful charms of Miſs Clifron—no of- 
fence to the lady; you know I have 
never ſeen her, and am no Oroondates: 
your three laſt letters concerned, but ſur- 
| prized me not; the cauſe and effect were 
equally expected by me: that the lady 
would act as ſhe has done, your letters 
had prepared me for, and I muſt be to- 
tally unacquainted with your temper, not 
to foreſee the preſent conſequences. 
As ] paſſed through E-—— I waited 
upon your rival Ned Beville ; renewed a 
friendſhip that has been long interrupted, 


and 
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and engaged him in a correſpondence for 
the future. I attempted to extenuate your 
crime towards the idol he worſhips, by 
deſcribing your preſent penitence, but he 
would hear nothing on that ſubject: I am 
informed from all quarters, that an union 
between Miſs Clifton and him, 1s regard- 
ed as an event certain to take place; your 
conjectures therefore, were not without 
foundation: this, I fear, will increaſe your 
wound for the preſent, but as the blow 
is inevitable, keeping you in ignorance 
of its approach would only be augment- 
ing its weight. 
cannot ſuppoſe that your fiery ſpirits 
will be long confined to one point: I 
 <don't expect the flame to cool, but I'll lay 
ten to one, that in a A or two, it will 
have changed its object. 
In the courſe of a FOI or three 
weeks, I intend to vifit London, where J 
hall for the firſt time put on Cupid's 
livery ; previous to my appearance [ 
think it will be neceſſary to write to Sir 
Clement for his conſent in form, which 1 
have no doubt of obtaining. With fo 
large a family, ic is natural to ſuppoſe 
19714 I 0 
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his daughter's portion cannot be very con- 
ſiderable, and three thouſand pounds per 
annum is an object not to be rejected. 
Farewell, and God ſpeed you weel to 
the place of your deſtination ; I fear not 
but Paris has charms, powerful enough to 
chaſe away all the blue devils that encom- 
paſs you: it is the moſt ſovereign anti- 
dote to melancholy the world- affords. 


You mult reſume ſome traces of your 


former ſelf, or Madame la Marquiſe ; la belle 
Brunette; la petite Avigne, and half a ſcore 
more of your old flirts will recognize leur 
belle Anglois. 

Adieu. Remember me & tous nous amis, 
and believe, although you rank me among 
the inſenſibles, that I ſincerely and moſt 
 feelingly commiſerate your ſufferings, and 
that you can never be afflicted with any 
grief that will not be — feplorcd 
by your 
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LADY. LoVISA STAPFORD ro THE COUNTESS OF 
BELMONT. | 


2 fan * will e Frog me one 
moment to inform . ladyſhip that 
' to-morrow 1 quit E-——, and hope to 
reach the caſtle ee t Thurſday even- 
ing. The coach arrived here yeſterday, 
therefore the horſes (whoſe caſe I know 
you ow 8 n will have a day's 
reſt. : 
04 oe | — 0 eee | i to 3 
and ſo much civility to return, that I have 
not had a ſingle moment at ns, 
= laſt three days. 99 
Dear madam, what mall I think of 
Lana. when I find this place too gay 
for me? which is abſolutely the caſe—at 
leaſt would have been, had we entered 
into all the engagements and petite parties 
which we muſt have done, had Fanny's 
health permitted; the little wild chit her- 
felf, has been with difficulty reſtrained, 
LE 4 nor 
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nor would ſhe, I believe at any rate, had 
not her wiſe phyſician hinted, that on her 
preſent caution n her n to 
town. | 

She has an admirable: temper, trifles 
never diſcompoſe her, ſhe ſeldom finds an 
hour hang heavy on her hands, and I 
verily believe, that in a deſart ſhe would 
be happy, notwithſtanding her love of 
ſociety; ; in all inſtances, ſhe ſeems regard - 
leſs of herſelf, but for her friends her 
feelings are - conftantly awake: ſhe has an 
enlarged and liberal mind, which con- 
ſtantly diſplays itſelf in the moſt charitable - 
actions; yet ſhe is an œconomiſt, and 
regulates her expences with che utmoſt 
| exaCtneſs; her character is not to be 
developed in an hour, for with a temper 
perfectly even, ſhe has a charming variety 
in her manner, which renders her company 
always new and pleaſing. 

Mr. Beville has a ſecond time made 
propoſals, which were again rejected. He 
received his ſentence with a deep, though - 
ſilent concern; and withdrew viſibly agi- 
tated. Poor man! I fear his affections 
will not be eaſily removed, they ſeem to 

Vox. I. ©; M | be N 
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be ſteadily and immutably fixed upon 


their preſent object. 
Fanny deſires to be remembered to you, 


in the moſt reſpectful terms; was you to 
ſee her now, you would not know the 
little playful girl with flowing ringlets, 
that accompanied me from Queens ſquare: 
ſhe has now added to her native artleſ- 
neſs and good humour, an elegance un- 
equalled, and untinctured with that poiſon 
ſo deſtructive of every charm, affecta- 
Voou will not receive this ſcroll many 
hours before the writer of it, who, thank 
Heaven, can now with ſincerity in every 
reſpect (as well as in the proſpect of fo 
ſoon embracing her revered mother) ſub- 

ſcribe herſelf your happy daughter, 
he IL. STAFFORD. 
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LETTER XIIV. 


FANNY CLIFTON To LADY LOUISA S TAFFORD. 


©  GROSVENOR-SQUARE, JAN. 22. 

ERE I am ;—ſelf and cargo juſt ar- 
rived, Tiere is certainly ſomething 
mighty exhilerating to the ſpirits in the 
noiſe and buſtle of this place. I abſolutely 
believe there is an intoxicating quality in 
the rattle of the coaches ; therefore you 
mult not expect any connexion in this 
_ epiſtle. 

After all, I am really Ciera: to 
think what ſcrapes ſuch a mad cap as 
myſelf may run into, turned looſe in this 
great city. If I had an old crois guardy, 
who would put a chain on my foot, and 
never ſuffer me to ſtray beyond the extent 
of it; or if I could meet with an Albany 
in my walks, [ might dwell here in ſafety ; 
but my misfortune is, that all my friends 
have a better opinion of me than I de- 
ſerve, and whenever I aſk their advice, 


cry, “ follow your own diſcretion.” 1 
M 2 have 
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have frequently heard it ſaid, that the ſureſt 
method of making a woman miſerable, is 
to let her have her own way, and in good 
faith, I believe it is; for from having no 
guide or monitor, I am always committing 
errors, and repenting when it is too late; 

I am almoſt tempted to wiſh with Bel- 
cour, that I could find ſomebody who 
has a worſe opinion of me than I have 
of myſelf; though I don't know, whether 
1 ſhould be willing to adopt their ſenti- 
ments in preference to my own, for ſelf- 
love I fear, is a very predominant os 
eiple in the breaſts of us all. 

Lady Wilſon is already ſurrounded by 
milliners, mantua- makers, haberdaſhers, 
Sec. She has juſt ſent me a ſummons to 
join the aſſembly :—my little concerns in 
the article of dreſs will ſoon be arranged, 
for though I would not willingly diſgrace 
her ladyſhip, I am determined to ſuit 
my Vandrobe to my finances, in deſpite 
even of that almoſt irreſiſtible deity, 


— 


B: "# No wonder if I nods create, 


A all Fog bards have done of late.” 
BATH- GUI DE. 
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E—— will be in a blaze—the town 
will talk, and the buſy Madam Rumour 
will again diſplay her eloquence, at the 
expence of your poor friend. Fine do- 
ings indeed !—Times are finely changed 
ſince her young days. She, inſtead of 
gadding to public places, fat ſedately at 
home ſewing plain work, or making of 
tapeſtry. Now, forlooth, a young chit 
is no ſooner out of her leading-ſtrings, 
but ſhe muſt fly up to London, and run 
into all ſorts of new-fancy led extrava- 


gance, till ſhe has ſpent her fortune, and 


made herſelf a beggar.—And- all this for 
a huſband, I ſuppoſe—Well, well, I fy 
nothing: I wiſh it may anſwer, that's 

all—but men are not ſuch ' fools as to be 
caught by tinſel. Many have been the 
harangues of this kind with which the 
departure of your little inſignificant friend 
has entertained the good city of E———. 

I am called again to confult upon my 
future appearance in this region of- Lord! 
I was going to ſay, of folly— Well, folly 
let it be, for I believe it will ſuit me 
as «well. under that title as any other.. 
M 3 1 muſt, 
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I Qmuſt, though moſt PO Yr ow 
you for gauze and frippery. 
Will the . Counteſs accept of your 
Fanny's moſt reſpectful duty? we are 
ſiſters you know, and will her ladyſhip 
think me too preſuming, if I ſay that a 


filial affection: for the mother of her 


ſiſter exiſts in the breaſt of your 
FANNY CLIFTON. 


LETTER. A. 


MISS CLIFTON TO MISS PARKER. 


f Tr days have I been in London; 
N during which time, I have been fo 
| buſy, that I have ſcarcely had time to 
turn my head to the right or to the left— 
Indeed, I meant not to write ill I had 
ſomething to relate. 
We are in a moſt delightful buſtle— 
J can't fay I diſlike it at preſent, though 
I believe novelty is its principal charm: 
It anſwers one good purpoſe, however; it 
leaves me no time to meditate on the 
 - Cottage ſcene—and * there is ſome- 
. ting 


A m 


| thing ſo painfully pleaſing in that cottage. 


ſcene, that I would not totally forget it 
for all the balls in the univerſe. 

Tell me truly, Maria, may not I rejoice 
that Lord Davenant is not utterly void of 
every good principle, without running 
any riſque of reviving a paſſion, which 

pride, prudence, and female delicacy unit- 
edly forbid ? give me your opinion can- 
didly, and freely; unfold likewiſe the ſtate 
of your own feelings—nobody is more 
_ deſerving of your confidence, if a ſincere 
friendſhip can render me fo, than I am:— 
beſides, perhaps I may diſcover a ſecret, 
by informing you that you have very 
little more to diſcloſe than what I am al- 
ready acquainted with; I gueſs the cauſe 
of your reſerve hitherto :—that cauſe is 
however removed, and nothing now re- 
mains to oppoſe a mutual depoſit of our 
moſt ſecret thoughts in the boſom of friend- 
ſhip. In you alone, can I repoſe an un- 
reſtrained confidence, whilſt the ſituation 
of Lady Louiſa Stafford's own heart, 
renders her a very unfit confident of the 
ſenſations of mine: for alas! I greatly 


fear ſome ſparks remain of a paſſion, I 
M 4 bluſh 
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bluſh to acknowledge, but which I have 
too-much reaſon to apprehend will embir- 
ter all my future moments of reflec- 
_ Whilſt I regarded Lord Davenant as 
entirely worthleſs, and void of every 
good principle, my heart was free as air 
from any impreſſion in his favour ; his 
appearance, with all his inſinuating ac- 
compliſhments, affected me not; I with- 
ftood them, unmoved, and unhurt ; but 
the cottage ſcene! has implanted a wound 
in my heart, which I fear the power even 
of time will prove inſufficient to eraſe.— 
Well! it may injure my peace, but it 
ſhall never weaken my reſolution—he is 
ſtill the enemy of my ſex, and as ſuch 
merits my abhorrence :—but this 1s a fub- 
ject which of all others I ought to avoid, 
therefore I will change it _ one leſs 1 in- 


tereſting. | 
We arrtved on Satunday hw] noon ; 


the remainder of the day was ſpent in con- 


ſultations upon the important article of 


| . drels. The next morning, being Sunday, 


J ignorantly ſuppoſed, we were to attend 
the toll of the bell, ſay Our prayers, and 
„ | hear 
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hear a ſermon, as we vulgarly do in E 
I roſe therefore about eight, and hurried 
on my cloaths—indeed, I was under a ne- 
ceſſity of being as expeditious as poſlible, 
for the morning was intenſely cold, and 
there was no fire in my room, nor could 
I procure any, though I ſpared not the 
bell cord. When my dreſs was compleat- 
ed, I ſallied forth in queſt of a warmer 
climate :—the only perſon I met, was a 
woman cleaning the hall and ſtairs, and 
who, I believe was the only one awake in 
the houſe, except the country damſel and 
her maid. When I entered the breakfaft 
parlour, I found it as cold and comfort- 
leſs to my benumbed fingers, as the apart- 
ment I had quitted. I returned to my 
friend upon the ſtairs, and deſired her to 
conduct me to a room with a fire in it. 


A fire, madam !” ſaid ſhe with fur- 


prize in her countenance, © there i'nt no 
« fire yet in no room in the houſc, only 
« in the kitchen, and that there, Im 
ce afeard int not yet quite burnt up. — 
c Then I will be much obliged to you,” 
faid I, © if you will make a little fire in 
ee the breakfaſt parlour.” To be ſure 

* "4 " me m, 
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et me m, Th make one in a minute— 
« I'm "fore I'm ſadly aſhamed that your 


* 


| | «© la- yſhip ſhould wait for one, but in- 


e deed I never thought as how quality 
« ever got up afore noon, I did but come 
«here the other day; at Sir Clement 
« Carliſle's, where I lived laſt, I never 
« made the fires till eleven o'clock, and 
ee then they had warmed the rooms afore 
© breakfaſt time, and I thought as I heard 
© nothing to the contrary, that I muſt go 
« on here in the ſame manner, but I ſhall 
© know better another time.” She then 
flew for her coal-box, and ſoon gratified 
me with a ſight of a good fire - but 
Morpheus envies you of this entertain- 
ment, and will not ſuffer me to proceed at at 
preſent. | | 
Zn  @ DVD SV SS 
Where was I—Oh! I was juſt roaſting 

myſelf by a good fire, which I hold to be as 
great a luxury on afroſty morning as can be 


enjoyed : my patience however, was almoſt 
exhauſted when the clock ſtruck ten, and 
eleven, without the appearance of Lady 
Wilſon : at length, I was accoſted by Mrs. 
2 8 20 her ed + s woman, with 
| . ö « Lard 
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« Lard Miſs, my lady is vaſtly concerned 
« that you have been up ſo long, and 
cc has ſent me to defire you will walk up 
ce ſtairs, and take your chocolate in her 
« room. -C Your lady is not ill, -I une, 
« Mrs. Brown ?''—*<© Oh dear, no me'm, 
« but in town ede keep very different 
« hours, from what 7ve do in the country: 
© my lady never breakfaſts before twelve; 
& which is thought very early here.” 1 
then walked up ſtairs, and upon my ap- 
pearance, her ladyſhip, who was till in 
bed, exclaimed Why you little ruſtic ! 
c how could you think of riſing at eight 
„ o'clock in London?“ Your lady- 
c ſhip muſt pardon my firſt offence,” ſaid 
I, laughing, © and I doubt not but I ſhall 
« be perfectly well-bred in time, with 
© your a ſhip's example and inſtruc- 
„ tions. — Bleſs me child, what do 
« you mean to. do with your hat and 
cc cloak, at this time of day?“ the one 
was on my head, the other hung upon my 
arm. © Your ladyſhip will expire with 
« laughing, I fear, when I inform you 
ee that I was ignorant enough to think of 
$6 going to church this morning. Oh 

M6 © poor 
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* poor thing! I fear you will be obliged 
< to hoard up all your piety till you re- 
turn to E- you will find little 
tc time for devotion in London 9 . 
< miſe you.” | 

I could not help teaking grave upon 
this declaration, for notwithſtanding few 
are more attached to innocent gaiety, 
than T am, yet I think it unpardonable, 
when it interferes with the dut ties of re- 
. | 
During our PROS cards . in of 
all denonfinations, —cards of enquiry, cards 
of invitation, &c. &c. 

I expreſſed. my aſtoniſhment, that ſo 
many ſhould already be acquainted with. 
her ladyſhip's arrival. Oh my dear,” 
replied ſhe, I take care to apprize all 
<« my friends of it in good time; to re- 
« main a week in town without company, 
. and without * is the horrid- 
© eſt thing in nature.“ 

By the time her ladyſnip was up, and 
attired in an elegant morning dreſs, which 
was not before two, the cards were ſuc- 
ceeded by a multitude of viſitors, and 1 
was amazed to hear the ſame names an- 
| nounced, 


nounced, which two hours before n 
upon the tickets. 

The converſation which paſſed, 1 can 
not pretend to repeat, nor if I could, would 
you take the trouble of reading it. Every 

one was made up of affectation, yet I ob- 
ſerved that our ſex was greatly eclipſed in 
this faſhionable art (if I may ſo term it) 
by the other. 

I was addreſſed by two or three of theſe 
petit maitres, with fuch ridiculous ſhrugs 


and grimaces, that I with difficulty ſup- 


preſſed a riſibility which their appearance, 
ſo new to me, powerfully excited. 

A Mrs. Warbleton, to my utter ſurprize 
and diſmay, preſſed her ladyſhip to attend 
a concert at her houſe that evening, ſaying 
the had ſecured the moſt capital per- 
formers. Luckily, as I thought, I had 
obtained a promiſe from her ladyſhip to 
accompany me to the Magdalen Chapel ; 
notwithſtanding the vulgarity of the place, 
her word being given, ſhe thought herſelf 
under a neceſſity of referring to me for a 
deciſion, and not to ſhock her ladyſhip by 
A the Magdalen, I Nn the 
4 -..-+ fave 
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ſtate of my wardrobe, which would not 
enable me to appear in a polite circle, til! 
it had undergone conſiderable alterations. 
I own this excuſe, (though I was obliged 
to make it, being unwilling to incur 
their ridicule, ' by diſcovering my real 


morives) ſeemed to me very frivolous, but 


it luckily proved unanſwerable, and the 
good lady, rather than riſque the diſgrace 
of an ill drefſed perſon, at her aſſembly, 
ſuffered me quietly to follow my own in- 
clinations, and I hope I ſhall for the fu- 
ture eſcape all ſuch invitations ; for if I 
muſt not devote the day to its proper duties, 
I am determined not to ſpend it in idle 
amuſements. 1 750 

My expectations were more than realiz- 
ed, by the performance of the ſervice at 


the Magdalen. The ſinging charmed me, | 


and reflections upon the merciful charity 
that diſplayed itſelf in the inſtitution, gave 
me a ſincere delight. 
Monday morning, or more properly 
the time from one till three o'clock, was 
employed in ſhopping, and fitting at an 
. at which I was 1 entertain- 
ed, 
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ed, and thou oh, had I i money to * ander, 
that there were many toys L ſhould have 
been tempted to purchaſe. 
There were many people of diſtingu iT 75 
ed rank, and many beautiful women, with 
the Allan of rouge: but the celebrated 
Perdita ſeems fill to Her ror the pre- 
eminence. 
| At three we drove bent; dreſſed, nag | 
were joined by a Lady Finchley, her 
daughter (who is unfortunately plain) and 
a pretty Mrs. Crofts, a young widow, 
who I find is eſteemed amongſt the firſt 
rate beauties : they took” an early dinner 
with us, (at half paſt four o'clock) and 
accompanied us to the theatre, where I had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the deſervedly admir- 
ed Mrs. Siddons exhibit in the character of 
Iſabella: moſt highly do I applaud her 
inimitable performance : but I hope I 
ſhall never again be fo much affected by 
imaginary woe. 
In the midſt of one of thi moſt dif- 
treſſing ſcenes, when my eyes were ſwim- 
ming in tears and every thought was en- 
gaged by the performance, Lady Wilſon 
pulling my ſleeve, begged leave to intro» 
_ duce 


duce me to Lord Fitzroy, a particular 
friend of her's; upon which a fribbliſh 
figure, with a cringe, ſaid ſomething about 
honour, or happineſs - or—in ſhort, I 
know not what, (for I find it is polite in 
the men to whiſper, whilſt it is good 
breeding in a lady to talk aloud, and in- 
terrupt the players.) When my new ac- 
quaintance had finiſhed his addreſs, and 

my head was rather averted, he drew out 
an opera glaſs, and {urveyed me with the 
moſt mortifying affurance. I wonder what 
he thought of me, to authorize ſuch im- 
pertinence; though Lady Wilſon did not 
regard it in the ſame light, but ſaid, that 
It was owing to my own ignorance of life 
that I was offended at it; beſides, ſaid 
the, © my love, you muſt excuſe me, 
* but pon my honour nothing could 
* excite aſtonniſnment more than your 
ce ſituation : what could be more outree, or 
ce ill- bred than crying in public, it muſt 
„ undoubtedly appear perfectly nouvelle to 
«© his lordſhip, who is the very eſſence of 
t the ton.” — Really your ladyſhip 
* amazes me I find it requires more 
56 * and ap _ication to acquire a 
1 proper 
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6c proper degree of politeſſe than I was aware 
« of, and upon my word, I think the 
<« purchaſe too high, if it can be reduced 
« to nothing leſs than the annihilation of 
ce the feelings. 
Laſt night we were at a ball given hs 
Sir Clement Carliſle, who I find eclipſes 
the whole beau monde in elegance; and of 
courſe is much courted, much envied, and 
much abuſed. His wife, if it is juſt to 
form ſo haſty an opinion, is one of thoſe 
good ſort of ealy inſignificants, who con- 
form to the ideas, cuſtoms, and rules of 
the world, for no other reaſon, than hav= 


— 


ing no ideas to form rules for themſelves: 


one that partakes of every amuſement with- 
out enjoying any. 

Fler daughter, who is the eldeſt of ber 
offspring, and the only one who has yet 


appeared in public, inherits her mother s 


ſimplicity, and her father's rage for mag+ 
nificence and ſhew ; yet is ſhe too polite 
to acknowledge her approbation of any 
thing: every thing is petrifying ; every 
thing is a bore ; every thing is inſipid, and 
encreales her enuui. In ſpeaking of her 
perſonal charms, one cannot call her plain, 

yet 
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yet all that can be ſaid in favour of her 
beauty, is, that ſhe paints well. You 
will think me horridly ill natured, but ſhe 
is really ſuch a little heap, of affectation, 
that I have no patience with her. I hap- 
pened to ſtand by her in the dance, and 

| the treated me with ſo much inſolence, 
notwithſtanding ſhe was in her father's 
houſe, that I think I am amply juſtified in 
drawing the outlines of her character without 

flattery. I find a great nonchalence in the 
behaviour of many, and I have a ſhrewd 

ſuſpicion that Iam regarded as an humble 
— dependant upon the bounty of Lady Wil- 


ſion: not that that lady's behaviour towards 


me, can authorize fuch a fuppoſition, for 
ſhe has always treated me with the kindeſt 


attention and civility. She is an amiable 


woman, and poſſeſſes a good underſtand- 

ing; her only foible is being too much 

| _ potted to high life. 

1 danced with an officer Who had half 
won my heart at the playhouſe, being the 
only perſon who ſympathized in the diſ- 

treſſes of Iſabella; he proved as I expect- 

ec, to be a ſenſible, agreeable ; man his 


name is Droitville, he appeared to be 
ak about 
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about thirty years of age: indeed I was 
very much pleaſed with my partner, though 


Mrs. Crofts was ſo obliging as to lament. 


that I was thrown away (as ſhe expreſſed 
herſelf) upon a man of no eſteem in the 
faſhionable world : ſhe danced with Lord 


Fitzroy, by which her vanity ſeemed much 


gratified. The beginning of the evening 
his lordſhip did not ſeem to recollect that 


he had ever before beheld me, but towards 


the latter end of it, his memory was reſtor- 


ed, and his behaviour became obſequiouſ- 


ly polite ; for this flattering diſtinction I 


fancy I am indebted to the pretty widow: _ 
not for this good office believe me, but 


for a je ne ſai quoi about Mrs. Crofts. I 
like her better chan ho. # of 1 my town ac- 
quaintance. a” 
Adieu ! her ladyſhi p Facentioh me to 


breakfaſt. Believe me moſt Me and | 


Adee your! 
FANNY LIF TON. 
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LE TR XII 
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LADY LOUISA s TAF rORD TO Miss FANNY CLIFTON, 


| OH ! my Fanny, how delighted am I! 

— on Monday ſ{cennight, inſtead of 
Monday three weeks, your Louiſa will 
make her appearance in Groſvenor- ſquare. 
Miſs Moſtyn's mother has determined to 
viſit: her daughter at the Caſtle, dreading 
the inſults ſhe might be ſubject to in her 
being deprived of her companion, em- 

braces this, as ſhe does every opportunity 
of promoting my felicity. A note to Lady 
Wilſon, ſignifying my intention, accom- 
panies this. I think you vill be ſurprized 
at this ſudden alteration of my plan. I have 
reaſon, however, to think, from her lady- 
ſhip's conſtant, and friendly civility, that 
I ſhall meet with a kind reception: but 
from my Fanny I expect even more. Will 
ſhe not fly into the arms of her friend 
with undifſembled joy—Yes! it is we 
alone who experience the delights of a 


ſincere friendſhip with the lords of the 
creation 
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ereation, it exiſts only while their wine 
holds good but with the women it is a 


failure in the heart alone, that can deſtroy 


the union. 
The youngeſt ſon of Dots Wallace 


ſucceeds poor Multon, in the office of 
chaplain to our family—he is a worthy 
young man : has an excellent underſtand- 
ing, well improved, and his appearance 
and manner ſpeak the gentleman. 
You mult excuſe the ſhortneſs of this 
epiſtle, for I write in haſte, a circumſtance 
unuſual with me; my time is ſeldom 
limited, but the carriage wait. We dine 
from home, an indulgence which does 
not happen above three times in a winter, 
nor would my mother make any engage- 
ments, but in compliance with my en- 
treaties. 

I complain of want of time, yet com- 
plain of ſcribbling—you are a bewitching 
gipſey—lI dare fay the men complain of 
your faſcinating properties as much as your. 
ever devoted friend | 

 LOVISA STAFFORD« 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


